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years of 

Backwoods Home 
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24 information 
packed issues on 
one easy-to-use 
CD-ROM! 

$39.95 


Just put it into your CD-ROM drive and it’s ready to 
go. You’ll get information on subjects like alternative 
energy, building, farm & garden, self-reliance, coun- 
try living, cooking & recipes, and so much more. 

Call 1-800-835-2418 

Or send payment to: 

Backwoods Home Magazine 

P.O. Box 7 1 2, Gold Beach, OR 97444 
www.backwoodshome.com 
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morel 
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he inspiration for the cover art 
comes from llene Duffy and a win- 
tertime picture of a country house 
Dave Duffy built some years back. 
T he scene shows the snow-covered house nes- 
tled in a forest backdrop with a creek and a 
meadow in the fore- 
ground. Artist John 
Dean has performed a 
summertime transfor- 
mation of the picture 
with the addition of a 
swimming hole, some 
wild flowers, and a 
garden, plus a lot of 
sunlight. 
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Recipes 

64 MAttUt By Richard Blunt 

Richard Blunt discusses the history of chili con carne, a dish invented by Texans that 
swept out of the Lone Star State to become one of America’s great epic dishes. He com 
eludes with a discussion of what makes a great chile— from the meat to the chilies theim 
selves— then he offers three easy and tasty recipes you can try in your own kitchen. 

28 G ood homemade jerky By Charles Sanders 

Ever wonder how to make your own tasty jerky? Here are three easy recipes along 
with complete directions so you can make it in your own dehydrator or even in your 
kitchen oven. Try these and you’ll never look at store-bought jerky the same way again. 


Energy Works 

36 I ntegrated PV /roofing By M ichael H ackleman 

Michael Hackleman interviews Stephen Heckeroth on the benefits of applying amorphous 
PV technology to standing-seam metal roofing as an alternative to standard crystaline PV with 
its protruding solar panels. In this new technology, the solar collector is an integral part of 
the roof itself and is both energy efficient and aesthetically pleasing. 

42 Radiant floor heating By M ichael H ackleman 

In this interview Hackleman and Heckeroth explore the advantages of radiant floor heating 
and contrast it ro to the forced air heating typically found in American homes. 



49 T une up your water system to save energy By w indy D ankoff 

Self-sufficiency 

13 H ow high altitudes affect home canning By M arjorie Burris 

16 Make a sure-fire live trap By Charles Sanders 

Here are construction plans for a simple, anyone-can-build live trap to catch 
garden pests, garbage can raiders, pet food filchers, and furry chicken thieves. 

19 A tip from A laska on making natural dogfood By David Sneed 
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Publisher's Note 


It's here-fctie CD-ROM 

Done at last, done at last, thank God Almighty it is done at 
last! I’m talking, of course, about our first CD-ROM, which 
we have been working on for nearly a year. It contains our 
last four years worth of issues, namely the 24 issues of 1996 
through 1999. It is layed out like one of our book antholo- 
gies, that is, stripped of advertising. As we can, we’ll also 
produce the four print anthologies for these issues. 

This CD-ROM is very good. Many of the photos are in 
color, and it is searchable so it will be easy to find the infor- 
mation you want. The price is $39.95, which is a steal for 
the vast amount of information in it. 

We chose to put our last four years on this first CD-ROM 
because three of the years are not available in any of our 
book anthologies (1996 is). Also, it will take a lot more 
work to put years 1989 through 1995 into a CD-ROM 
because many of those articles are in corrupted or missing 
computer files, so they must be retyped or scanned. 
Nevertheless, we hope to have that CD-ROM ready before 
the end of the year 2000. 

The CD-ROM is in PDF format, and it includes a free 
copy of Adobe Acrobat Reader, which you will automatical- 
ly load onto your computer the first time you put the CD- 
ROM into your CD-ROM drive. It’s foolproof and easy to 
use. It’ll be just like having the whole stack of magazines 
from the last four years next to you, only you’ll be able to 
quickly retrieve information on the subject you want. 

38 "HALF PRICE" books are part of 
this issue's End of the World Special 

My prediction for last issue’s End of the World Special 
(page 99 of each issue) was correct. The doomsayers pre- 
dicted widespread earthly cataclysms due to several of our 
solar system’s planets lining up. The planets lined up, just as 
they do every now and then, but there were no cataclysms, 
just as I predicted. But there was a lot of money saved by 
our readers, as many of you took advantage of our half price 
sale on the book, Making the Best of Basics . 

This issue’s End of the World Special centers around 
Global Warming, which is another phony, but widespread, 
doomsayer prediction. Since so many people believe Global 
Warming is a problem, we’ve decided to put a lot of books 
at half price — 38 in all, which makes it our biggest sale ever. 
The ad on page 99 explains the phony Global Warming cri- 
sis, and the HALF PRICE books are listed on page 74 (A 
picture of the books on sale are on pages 92-95.). 

I have an ulterior motive for discounting so many books so 
heavily. We are overstocked with them and I want to sell 
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them before I bring in new books. The sale on these books is 
good “until they are sold out.” No rain checks. When 
gone, we’ll replace them with different titles since we have 
been carrying many of these books for more than a year. 

News from the newsstands 

The battle of the newsstands continues. A couple of issues 
ago we were tossed off the newsstands in several states, as 
large distributors battled with little guys like us to increase 
their profits. One of the states we were thrown out of was 
Colorado, but beginning with this issue we are back in 
Colorado, as another local distributor there has picked us up. 

We get a lot of inquiries from people as to why we are not 
on their local newsstand. It is beyond our control and 
beyond the control of your local book seller. It is in the con- 
trol of very powerful companies manipulating newsstand 
distribution to increase their profit. It does not affect us 
financially, since many of the newsstands we have been 
forced off had a “sell through” rate of only about 3 maga- 
zines for every 10 we put out. In fact, getting rid of such 
inefficiency helps us financially. However, it makes it very 
inconvenient for newsstand readers who can no longer find a 
copy of the magazine. 

The only solutions I can think of until these newsstand 
wars are over is to either read the magazine online at 
www.backwoodshome.com, get yourself a subscription, or 
buy each issue individually by sending us $5 (only a nickel 
more than the newsstand price) and we’ll mail it directly to 
you in an envelope. A 
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My view 

Why not risk it all! 

I got this letter from a reader: 

Please cancel my subscription. I had the opportunity 
to read your editorial glorifying your agenda as a 
“paranoid, gun-toting nut. ” This is not an agenda I 
support. It's a shame that Backwoods Home seems to 
have evolved into a single-issue political rag. I’m sure 
you will find many readers who support your political 
position. I’m just not one of them. — R. Smith 

I respect R. Smith’s decision to cancel his subscription, 
just as I respect anyone’s decision to act on their principles. 
But I think R. Smith’s reasoning is in error. 

First, this magazine only devotes one page per each 100- 
page issue to my “gun-toting nut” philosophy. The rest is 
devoted to self-reliance topics. That hardly makes us a “sin- 
gle-issue political rag.” Nearly every other country maga- 
zine in America devotes more than one page to environmen- 
tal activism, but I’m sure R. Smith or anyone else wouldn’t 
consider them nutty environmental rags. 

Second, my stand on guns is really not nutty, but a rea- 
soned argument in favor of the 2nd Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution , the mention of which sends many people scur- 
rying for cover because they have been convinced by the 
mass media that it is an embarrassing subject because guns 
only kill people and do nothing for the freedoms Americans 
enjoy. As pointed out in previous editorials, John Lott’s 
monumental statistical study, More Guns, Less Crime , gives 
ample evidence that the former is false, that in fact guns 
save far more lives than they take. And the entire historical 
record underlying the U.S. Constitution gives ample evi- 
dence that the latter is false, that in fact guns have every- 
thing to do with our freedoms. 

The 2nd Amendment , namely the inherent right to private- 
ly own guns, is the ultimate safeguard of Americans’ free- 
doms. In the bitter end, it is our only safeguard, and the 
thinking of the Founding Fathers and our best political lead- 
ers up until the last 30 or so years supports this reasoned 
view. Guns were put in private hands to keep the 
Government at bay. It really is that simple. The 2nd 
Amendment was put into the U.S. Constitution for the sole 
purpose of ensuring those governed would have the means 
to overthrow their own Government if that Government 
turned against the people. 

In these modern times, however, many Americans have 
no historical memory, mainly because the U.S. Constitution 
is seldom mentioned in the school classroom and never 
talked about by the mass media. What films are produced 
about America’s founding focus on battles and personali- 
ties, but ideas are virtually never discussed. Even the recent 
and very popular made-for-TV movie, The Crossing , 


focused mainly on George Washington as a man of great 
leadership and determination, not a man who was a highly 
respected thinker of his day who fully understood he and his 
ragtag army were fighting for freedom from the tyrannies of 
all past Governments. Washington and the Founders risked 
their lives and fortunes for principles that were new to the 
world, and many did, in fact, pay with the loss of their lives 
and fortunes. 

But if you took a random poll among Americans today, I 
doubt one in ten could recite as many as five Articles or 
Amendments to the U.S. Constitution , although they could 
probably tell you all about 20 or so of their favorite mind- 
numbing TV programs. If you really pressed them on what 
they think our rights are, many would probably say some- 
thing like they think we have the right to a good job, a good 
standard of living, free education, free medical care, a clean 
environment, protection from criminals, and social security. 

Politicians who support those “manufactured rights” tend 
to get elected to public office, and newspapers and maga- 
zines who support them tend to sell a lot of issues. We who 
defend our real “rights,” which can be summed up as the 
right to pursue a better life free from Government intrusion, 
and the right to resist Government intrusion with force if 
necessary, are looked upon as crackpots by most of the pop- 
ulation. 

I have been told by a number of so-called experts in the 
publishing field that if I were to abandon all mention of 
guns and politics and instead devote at least 10% of this 
magazine to environmental activism, I could greatly 
increase my circulation and profits. Even John 
Shuttleworth, founder of The Mother Earth News , became a 
millionaire by, in part, devoting part of his magazine to 
environmental activism. Of course that was in a day when a 
little environmental concern was needed, so I don’t fault 
John much for that. But today’s environmental activism is 
20% concern for the environment and 80% concerned with 
building ever bigger Government control over our lives. 

Should I abandon my support of guns and the U.S. 
Constitution so I can make a lot of money? Or should I con- 
tinue to take the risk of losing more subscribers because I 
stand up for what I know to be right? Our Founding Fathers 
risked it all for our freedoms. They did it for themselves and 
for us. I intend to continue risking it all for myself and for 
those generations to come. Life is too short to live for what 
is popular and profitable. It must be lived for what is right. 

Here’s a quote by Samuel Adams that another reader 
enclosed in a letter to me. I think it sums up my view: 

If ye love wealth greater than liberty, the tranquility 
of servitude greater than the animating contest for 
freedom, go home from us in peace. We seek not your 
counsel, nor your arms. Crouch down and lick the 
hand that feeds you. May your chains set lightly upon 
you, and may posterity forget that ye were our coun- 
trymen. — Dave Duffy A 
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DAIRYING 



By Marcella Shaffer 

T here is a big difference 
between home dairying to 
produce food for your family 
and dairying to sell milk or 
milk byproducts to others. Since milk 
and dairy products are some of the 
most closely monitored farm products, 
laws and legal requirements pertaining 
to their sale and processing are stag- 
gering. For this reason, this article 
addresses milk and milk byproducts 
for personal consumption only. 

In terms of productivity, few animals 
can compare with the 
homestead dairy ani- 
mal. From this hum- 
ble creature comes 
pure milk, providing 
valuable nutrition for 
you and your family. 

Milk is also the foundation 
of many other delicious 
foods like cheese, butter, 
yogurt, pudding, sauces, 
custards, ice cream, milk 
soups, and gravies, as well 
as nonedibles like live- 
stock feed, homemade 
paint, and soaps. 

Cattle and goats are the 
two most commonly uti- 
lized dairy animals in the 

f 

United States. Each species 
requires housing, fencing, and 
feeding, as well as a firm commitment 
to regular, twice daily milking. This is 
a very important consideration to 
remember when acquiring a dairy ani- 
mal. Regardless of which you may 
choose to own, the milk and milk 
byproducts from each are handled 
basically the same way. 

Basic equipment 

Stainless steel is the material of 
choice for milking buckets and for 
other containers used in milk process- 


ing. It is also the most expensive and 
beyond the budget for many. 
Fortunately food grade plastic con- 
tainers and glass will work fine, but 
they should be seamless since bacteria 
and germs can collect in seams. Clean 
utensils are a major factor in milk fla- 
vor and one of the biggest causes of 
“off-flavor” milk. Always pre-rinse 
buckets, containers, and other utensils 
in lukewarm water as soon as possible 
after using. This pre-rinsing will help 
prevent milkstone deposits from form- 
ing, which can be very diffi- 
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cult to remove. Next wash and scrub 
thoroughly in warm soapy water, then 
rinse. Follow with another rinse in 
scalding water and air dry upside 
down. 

Any milk intended for human con- 
sumption should be strained. Milk 
strainers can be purchased which use 
disposable paper filters. One of the 
smaller models can be purchased with 
300 filters for less than $15. You can 
use a regular kitchen strainer lined 


with several layers of a clean fabric 
like a dishcloth, muslin, or diaper. 
Always rinse and boil the cloth after- 
wards. Glass jars, like regular canning 
jars or gallon jars can be used for stor- 
ing milk. Because of the difficulty in 
cleaning, plastic commercial milk jugs 
should not be used. You will also need 
buckets or other containers for wash- 
ing and rins- 
ing the ani- 
mal’s udder, 
as well as a 
cloth and towel 
for drying. 
Commercial udder 
wash is available, 
but most home 
dairies use a small 
amount of mild anti- 
bacterial soap like baby 
wash added to the 
water. A small amount 
of vinegar is also some- 
times regularly added to 
the rinse water. 

Milk handling 

It is important to keep 
milk as clean and sanitary 
as possible. Clean utensils, 
washing and drying the udder, 
brushing the animal to remove 
loose hair and debris, fresh bedding, 
and keeping long hair clipped from 
the udder will all help to keep your 
milk clean and reduce the bacteria 
count. Always strain milk immediately 
after milking. 

Pasteurization is a bacteria-killing 
process that kills germs. Some scoff at 
the notion of pasteurization, maintain- 
ing that if you have healthy animals it 
is not necessary. Others are adamant 
about it, insisting that all milk is 
potentially dangerous unless pasteur- 
ized. Convenient electric pasteurizers 
are available that you simply plug in 
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or you can use a double boiler set-up 
and pasteurize on your stovetop. Use a 
thermometer and heat the milk to 161 
degrees Fahrenheit. Stir milk to be 
sure it is 161 degrees throughout, then 
hold at this temperature for 20 sec- 
onds. Remove the milk from the heat 
and cool quickly by placing in ice 
water. 

If you choose not to pasteurize, 
immediately chill milk by placing the 
strained milk in a container of ice 
water. Ideally you should chill the 
milk to a temperature of 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit within one hour. Store 
milk, both pasteurized and unpasteur- 
ized, in the coldest part of the refriger- 
ator. 

Milk can be canned or 
frozen for those 
times when 
your dairy ani- 
mals are not 
producing milk. 

To can milk, fill jars 
to Vi inch from the top and 
process for 10 minutes at 10 
pounds pressure or process in a 
boiling water bath for 60 minutes. 
Processed milk will not taste like 
fresh milk but it is suitable for 
cooking. To freeze milk, use jars, 
plastic containers, or freezer bags. 
Allow for expansion (like freezing 
any liquid) and let thaw completely 
before drinking for better taste. 

Butter and cream 

Butter is made from the cream part 
of the milk. Cream is the globules of 
fat that are suspended throughout 
milk. Cream is harder to remove from 
goat’s milk than from cow’s milk 
because of the difference in the milk’s 
structure, not the cream content. There 
are two basic ways to remove the 
cream from either animal’s milk: by 
skimming or by separating. 

Cream can generally be removed 
from cow’s milk by skimming. Simply 
let the milk set undisturbed for 24 
hours, then skim off the cream, which 
will have risen to the top. When you 
remove cream in this manner, you do 


not get it all because some will stay 
mixed with the milk, but this cream is 
denser than that which stays mixed 


Cheese making is an art in 
itself, but many of the 
simpler varieties can easily 
be made at home. 


and great for making butter or 
whipped cream. If goat’s milk is left 
to set for 24 hours, some cream will 
rise to the top, but not nearly as large 
of an amount. 

Using a cream separator is the most 
thorough way of removing the cream 
from milk. If you use a separator for 
goat’s milk, be sure it is one that can 
be adjusted for goat’s milk or one that 


is designed specifically for goat’s 
milk. Separators work on the principle 
of centrifugal force and are available 
in both freestanding and tabletop mod- 
els. If buying a used one, be sure all 
the parts are there. Separators have as 
many as 18 disks, (depending upon 
the model) that the milk is forced 
through. Many separators commonly 
seen at auctions and antique shops do 
not have all the disks. 

Churning the separated cream makes 
butter. Churns are traditionally dasher 
churns which are some sort of crock 
with a wooden dasher, drum churns 
which are a revolving drum with pad- 
dles inside, and hand-cranked churns, 


which are gear-driven paddles inside a 
jar. The famous Daisy churn from 
years gone by is an example of a gear- 
driven churn. Electric and nonelectric 
versions of the Daisy can be found, 
while some people routinely use their 
kitchen mixers or blenders at low 
speeds. If you do not have a butter 
churn, a quart jar and lid will work 
nicely. Let 24-hour old cream reach 60 
degrees in temperature, then fill the 
churn (or jar) not over half full. 
Rhythmically and steadily slosh the 
cream back and forth. Butter will usu- 
ally begin appearing after 20-30 min- 
utes of churning, resembling small 
clumps in the milk. 

After churning, the butter must be 
“worked” to remove the milk from it. 

This is critical in making good 
butter that will remain 
tasty. Remove butter from 
the milk and place in a 
bowl of cold water. Gather 
the butter into a ball, then 
flatten into a layer. Repeat 
as if kneading bread and 
change the water frequent- 
ly. As the milk is rinsed 
away the butter will begin 
to feel waxy. Continue 
working until the water 
remains clear. Remove 
from the water and 
knead with a spatula to 
remove as much water as 
possible. Salt can also be 
added at this time and worked into the 
butter if you wish. Pat dry and shape 
into a patty (or use a mold). Cover and 
refrigerate or wrap and freeze for later 
use. 

Cream can be frozen after separating 
and utilized later as butter or whipped 
cream. Let thaw completely before 
using. 

Yogurt 

If you have never tasted homemade 
yogurt, you are in for a real treat. 
Yogurt made from whole milk is far 
superior in taste to the commercial 
variety. If you are using cow’s milk 
for yogurt you should skim it first. 
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Goat’s milk will be fine as is. Adding 
“friendly” bacteria to the milk (in this 
instance it is Acidophilus) causes the 
milk sugar (lactose) to turn to lactic 
acid and “sour” the milk, producing 
yogurt. 

Acidophilus can be purchased as 
cultured or non-cultured bacteria. The 
easiest way however is to simply pur- 
chase a container of commercial 
yogurt like Dannon plain yogurt with 
acidophilus, as a starter. After that you 
can save your own culture from each 
batch for the next. 

Yogurt making tips 

• Yogurt made from pasteurized milk 
is often more successful because the 
“friendly” bacteria is not competing 
with the “unfriendly.” This is impor- 
tant if you plan to save starter from 
each batch for the next one. Yogurt 
can be made immediately after pas- 
teurizing by cooling the milk from 
161 to 110 degrees F and then pro- 
ceeding with making the yogurt, 
bypassing the warming step that fol- 
lows in the directions below. 

• Be careful not to use milk that is 
too hot when making yogurt. 
Temperatures over 115 degrees F can 
kill the acidophilus. 

• Yogurt likes to be kept evenly 
warm and not disturbed during incu- 
bation. Electric incubators are avail- 
able, but covered jars placed in a 
warm spot, (100-110 degrees) will 
work just as well. Some folks choose 
to place the jars on a heating pad and 
cover with a towel, others use their 
ovens or other heat source. I have 
never had a failure when using an 
insulated cooler. Simply place the 
covered jars in a cooler and add 
100-105 degree water until it reaches 
the necks of the jars. Close the cooler 
and let set in a warm place until the 
incubation is complete. 

• Adding more starter will not make 
the yogurt thicker, only more sour. 
Powdered milk or gelatin can be 
added for thickness. 

For plain unflavored yogurt, the first 
step is to warm milk to 110 degrees F 
over low heat. Next add 1 heaping tea- 


spoon of cultured starter for each 
quart of milk and stir gently. Remove 
from heat and pour into clean warm 
jars and place in a warm spot to incu- 
bate. Do not disturb. Yogurt is ready 
when thickened, usually 6-8 hours 
later. Refrigerate after incubation. 
Adding Vi cup of powered milk or Vi 
pack of dissolved gelatin per quart of 
milk will make the yogurt thicker and 
more like commercial yogurt. This 
should be added before incubation. 
After incubation is complete, fruits, 
honey, vanilla, etc. can be added to the 
yogurt. Save some of the yogurt for 
starter in your next batch before 
adding any of these. 

Flavored yogurt is easiest made by 
using flavored gelatin (like Jell-o 
brand gelatin). First prepare plain, 
unflavored yogurt as directed above, 
but do not add thickeners. Next dis- 
solve 8 tablespoons of flavored gelatin 
in Vi cup of cool water and bring to a 
boil. Add to the yogurt before incuba- 
tion. Fruit or jam can also be placed in 
the bottom of the container like com- 
mercial yogurts if you wish. 

Cheese 

Cheese making is an art in itself, but 
many of the simpler varieties can easi- 
ly be made at home. Homemade 
cheeses are generally divided into 
three basic groups: soft, semi-soft, and 
hard. All cheeses contain the same 
basic ingredients — milk, cultures or 
“friendly” bacteria, rennet, and salt. 
What makes cheeses different is the 
type of culture used and the way it is 
processed. Some specific types of 
cheeses require the addition of special 
powders or mold in addition to the 
basic culture. Colorings are also avail- 
able to make the cheese yellow. 

Rennet 

Milk coagulation is caused by 
adding rennet, which is either animal 
or vegetative based. It is available in 
either tablet or liquid form and is 
always diluted with a small amount of 
water before use. Both tablets and liq- 
uid come with dilution instructions 
and strengths but generally are diluted 


as 3 drops of liquid rennet or Vi tablet 
to Va cup of cool water. 

Cultures 

Cheese cultures are usually divided 
into two basic groups. Like 
Acidophilus in yogurt, they change 
the milk sugar (lactose) into lactic 
acid. Mesophilic culture is the one 
most often used in homemade cheese 
making. It does not like high heat and 
is used in soft cheeses, Colby, and 
Cheddar. Buttermilk is also made with 
Mesophilic culture and commercial 
cultured buttermilk can be inter- 
changed in cheese recipes that call for 
Mesophilic cultures. Thermophilic 
cultures are used in cheeses that 
require high heat when processing like 
Mozzarella, Swiss, Provolone, and 
Parmesan. 

Cheese cultures can be purchased as 
a freeze-dried powder that is simply 
added to the milk when making 
cheese. When kept in the freezer it 
will last indefinitely. 

Soft Cheeses 

The easiest cheeses to make at home 
are the soft cheeses. They require no 
pressing, aging, or special humidity 
and temperature control. They do not 
take a lot of time in actual preparation, 
require little attention, and most of the 
equipment needed you probably 
already have. To make soft cheese, 
begin by heating 5 quarts of whole 
milk to 80 degrees F in a large kettle. 
Stir in Vi cup of commercial cultured 
buttermilk or Vs teaspoon of 
freeze-dried Mesophilic DVI culture. 
Add 2 tablespoons of diluted rennet, 
(dilute according to manufacturer’s 
directions) and stir well. Cover and let 
set at room temperature for 10-12 
hours. As coagulation occurs, a layer 
of whey will appear on the top of the 
curds. (Whey is used in Ricotta cheese 
and can also be fed to livestock.) Line 
a colander or other strainer with 
muslin, cheesecloth, or a clean pillow- 
case. Then pour the curds into it. 
Gather the corners of the cloth and tie 
with cord, then hang to drain. 
Draining can take 8 hours; when com- 
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pMe, Bhu eiifds Will be ofa HHlHIBLen- 
ty similar 01 cjeam cheese, 

Thu l'Iil^kc Ls now ready Lo be slu- 
sonud of fin Mured if you wl&H, 
AddiBl^s liku garlic. chives, minced 

union, I U'i" peppers, powdgrud TLilLL-Jl 

dressing ini k , and diJI malic bo sty 
dwiUKLi. Wui'k the LuJkl |l ivi,~; I i i ■: kt-: :■ 1 1 u h - 
]y LUroujih ihe dwuse and shape due- a 
| :■ : i L I. >■ or uihMiiiJ. Plain cheese cj.ii be 
used ua cre-am cheese in recipes or 
fcrarari lor lain* use. 

^CtHC^e elkjaae requires a I idle rmmu 
prepuraBioo chan h-osic soil tli&gs*. 
Begin by warming I g^lloo of milk lo 
90 degrees E 1 ' und add I cup- commer- 
cial cultured buttermilk Of W icaspotfn 
frefimardfied MesnphiLic PVI c allure. 
Nex,i odd 3 drops yl liqiijd or tablet 
of rcnn^L { d 1 1 u lc first in u small 
amount of wafer) lo 1-hc rn.ilk p cover 
■and lei sol in a warm fdaec lo coagu- 
late- When curda appear, use a long 
knife and cul inlo smn 19 cubes about 
W.-L inch in diii.iuciuf. Cul across Lfw 
curds one way, iheiL Lbe other lo form 
tajuares, I jcl die curds- si I foe in mm 
ulus, occasionally slirnng sl-nwly Lind 
genl-ly Hi pu^vcnc them from elurHpinjp 
Relnm [il heal to firm up L:ic curds, 
Thj s is- a mother of ptaWflal Lasie. The 
temperature ai which you stop heating 
will deluniiine th-c firmness of the 
curds. Curds -ire cooked when Ihey no 
longer ar\j cuaiard-like in Lhu tt filer. 
Hull slow-Jy, arad gently slar frequently, 
blup huaiing around L 1 5 degrees I- for 
softer cheese, 1 2(3 dugxncs for the 
firniur, ''TujmLi sLyle" coBLnge dre™:. 
Duiiip die curds into a colander wuh 
small hole* on d drain off lIil- whey. 
Rinse olt' wiih cnLd wul lx -and drein 
agUEit. Add soil BO tMlV and tl I ji uci aie 
after draining has sLoppwl. 

Other usts for milk 

Pigs, chickens. ;md Lulscr fowl love 
milk. 31 you haws nmie inilk than yon 
con uso, il is -in eagerly devoured and 
nutritious ■ e ».■ U ili ii will help cut down 
on lIh! feed bill. MosL ti-vtasiock seem 
lo prefer it clabbered, which is easily 
accomplished wuh fresh milk by 

adding si gjug 1 * 1 ' Yinefpr In a biicHei of 


milk Lind pcnaaBling M lo sic fox an 
hour or so. 

Milk painL as very popular lor inteii- 
nr decorating juid fox reswxiag fuini- 
l iii’l, both an1h|uc -nnd Uns aiiBugae. To 
make wtiiDcwp^h irom uiLIl:, udd 3 oil. 
of s I n kl* lime LO \>*2 gallon of milk. Slu 
well, then add 3 n/. <>f ijjiseed oil. 
Cuktfiid (kiiiil e-an he in-ade by :iddinu 
pi^.i|-\i"ii l^* Lit" :ihi . s . ui:li Li e i.k\ n-.! 

.diLMlc m ohiaiEied. Pigment is u%-ailLLble 
in m Liny hardwiire and pnini sioiea, as 
well as art slorus. Vliu can male your 
own pigiueiil L'ratn NLiiural sources like 
clay,, lxxhs. and oilier vegelitiw mat- 
tun A smoother finish ^ nn be ohcaiiied 
if the pnciiL is sliaiitcd before 
■aixl lightly samkd after applying 

Adding jiiilk to Lye soup makes il 
kiodcf lo the skm. 1b males wonderful 
milk Ltn i.] lw>ney soap, firsl dissolve 14 
gup huciey irl cup hoi wal'.T NeXL 
\^\U h'lLO -Ti Urge enamel kcule (do noL 
use aluminum) -and add 2!Acups eu.U 
milk. ^Sli^ W'dl with U sn:;v:>:h piece of 
wood or wooden spu^o, ond then 
slowly add b <fe- (by weight) of lye. 
being eureful noe io brcodie Che fumes. 
TIlc mi^tury will 'f^egin healing and 
get very hot. AfLcr il cools lo 7<3 
degrees K warm 7 cepy -uf rcndLiL-0 
iLird (ora combinalion of lard and 
palm or olive oil) U> LsU degrees arud 
slowly pour inLo the nLisaure. Stii cdii- 
sLanlly u-nlil n resembles chick honey, 
tlten pour inln irmlds. Insulate Hie so:ip 
with blankets *yf a layer of rKW-srpapvm 
iso it will lsx?I slowly. Allow Bn mi for 
4% hours- Bhen rimiinld and allow lo 
cure for fr weeks before asing. A Kvny:-. 
wi>rk ui j wrcll-venlilaled urea vt-heiL 
NiLikicif lye soap and av^id hreaEliiag 
Ihe fumes uc kELing die lye splash on 
you! 

SoBirties: 

Caprine .Supply, P.O, d-os Y. CfesoLo, 
XS 660 IR 

New E ngla n d C heesemfl k i ng 
Supply; P_0. Box US- AshfLcld., MA 
01330 

FJatb ihu u Kiiui cti ear iy a v^rjgLy of 
xiij^dL-L'S und eqiii pmeni for lIx: home 
■dairy. Many fanfl supply bouses also 
carry .’i hnL- chf home dairying mpiip- 
ment. A 
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affect home canning 


By Marjorie Burris 

A fter I moved from a home 
at 1000 feet in elevation to 
my mountain home at 6200 
feet in elevation, I discov- 
ered that I had to make some adjust- 
ments in my canning methods. Those 
adjustments were not very great, but 
they were vital. And when I learned 
the reasons for those changes, they 
certainly gave me the incentive to 
carefully follow the canning directions 
for the higher altitude. 

The layer of air that surrounds the 
earth rises to a great height and is held 
to the earth by gravitation. 

Air at high altitudes has fewer mole- 
cules per cubic inch than the air at sea 
level. When mountain climbers say, 
“The air is thin,” they are correct. 
Understandably, thin air exerts less 
pressure than dense air. 

If the air pressure on water differs 
from that at sea level, the boiling point 
is affected. Water becomes heated 
when its molecules are set in motion. 
Because dense air pushes down harder 
on the surface of a pan of water than 
thin air, it takes more effort at sea 
level to make water molecules bump 
around fast enough to get hot. Thus, 
the boiling point of water at sea level, 
and for all practical purposes up to 
1000 feet in altitude, is 212 degrees F. 
But above 1000 feet the boiling point 
of water drops dramatically. At 2000 
feet water boils at 208 degrees F, at 


5000 feet it boils at only 203 degrees, 
and at 7500 feet at a mere 198 
degrees. Because the microorganisms 
which cause spoilage in home canning 
are killed at definite high tempera- 
tures, and those high temperatures are 
not reached at the boiling point at 
higher altitudes, canning in a moun- 
tain home necessarily differs from 
canning in a seaside home. 

The four spoilers 

There are four specific agents that 
cause spoilage in home canned foods: 
enzymes, molds, yeasts and bacteria. 
All are present in the soil, water, and 
air around us and all must be com- 
pletely destroyed in the canning 
process if our food is to be safe to eat. 

Enzymes are protein like substances 
that are formed in plant and animal 
cells and, among other things, they act 
as catalysts to ripen plants. If left to 
grow, they ripen, then over-ripen, 
eventually cause rotting. We blanch 
vegetables before freezing to stop the 
enzyme process and keep the vegeta- 
bles at their best quality in the freezer. 
Enzymes are the easiest of the four 
spoilers to kill. They increase most 
quickly around 85 to 120 degrees F, 
and begin to be destroyed at about 140 
degrees. 

Molds are microscopic fungi that 
make dry spores, sometimes called 
seeds, which float in the air. When 
they light on food, they start growing 
silk-like threads that can become dis- 



colored streaks or fuzzy mats. Some 
molds are not harmful. Those of us 
who enjoy a good piece of Roquefort 
cheese don’t mind that particular mold 
a bit. But other molds can be very 
hurtful because they make poisons 
called mycotoxins. Also, molds eat the 
natural acid in food, thereby lowering 
the acidity that protects us against 
more dangerous bacteria. 

Molds can live below freezing, but 
don’t start to grow until about 32 
degrees F. They grow best between 50 
and 100 degrees, then taper off to 
inactivity around 120 degrees. They 
begin to die at an increasing rate 
between 140 and 190 degrees. 

Yeasts are also fungi, but they multi- 
ply by dividing their spores which in 
turn causes fermentation. We want a 
certain kind of yeast in bread, beer, 
and sauerkraut making, but we 
absolutely don’t want it in our apple- 
sauce. Severe cold holds yeasts inac- 
tive. They grow best between 50 and 
100 degrees and temperatures from 
140 to 190 degrees destroys them. 

Bacteria are the most dangerous of 
the spoilers and they are the hardest to 
kill. Bacteria spoilage falls into four 
groups: (1) fermentation, recognized 
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Table 1 . Boiling water bath 

Increase processing time if time called for is: 


Altitude 

20 minutes or less 

More than 20 minutes 

1 000 feet 

1 minute 

2 minutes 

2000 feet 

2 minutes 

4 minutes 

3000 feet 

3 minutes 

6 minutes 

4000 feet 

4 minutes 

8 minutes 

5000 feet 

5 minutes 

10 minutes 

6000 feet 

6 minutes 

1 2 minutes 

7000 feet 

7 minutes 

14 minutes 

8000 feet 

8 minutes 

1 6 minutes 

9000 feet 

9 minutes 

18 minutes 

10000 feet 

10 minutes 

20 minutes 


by the formation of gas and acid, 
causing souring of food; (2) flat sour, 
in which acid is produced, but no gas 
formed; (3) putrefaction, characterized 
by gas, bad odor, and sometimes dark- 
ening of food; (4) toxins or poisonous 
substances, which may show no visi- 
ble signs of spoilage. 

There are other disease causing bac- 
teria, but Salmonella, Staphylococcus, 
and Clostridium botulinum, which 
makes the deadly botulism toxin, are 
the most common. Salmonella, in 
addition to being in the soil, water, 
and air, is carried by pets, rodents, 
insects, and human beings and is so 
plentiful it is a good thing it is rela- 
tively easy to kill. Salmonella can live 
in frozen foods, are not very active 
below 45 degrees and can be killed if 
held for 20 minutes at 140 degrees, 
but are destroyed much quicker at 
higher temperatures. 

Staphylococcus is a different matter. 
The bacteria itself can be slowed if the 
food is kept below 40 degrees or 
above 140 degrees, and is killed at the 
same temperatures as Salmonella. 
However, “staph” makes a poison 
when it is growing that is not easily 
destroyed. It takes many hours of boil- 
ing at 212 degrees or 30 minutes at 
240 degrees to kill the staph toxin. 
And 240 is 28 degrees above boiling 
at sea level, and it can only be 
obtained in a pressure cooker. 


Then there’s that meanest of mean, 
Clostridium botulinum. This “bug” is 
carried into our kitchens on every- 
thing — clothes, hands, raw foods, 
implements, you name it. And it 
thrives at a room temperature of about 
70 degrees up to 110 degrees. After 
that, it makes spores, and those spores 
cannot be destroyed unless they are 
subjected to at least 240 degrees F for 
a substantial length of time. To make 
matters worse, the bacteria lives in the 
absence of air and likes a very moist 
environment. A can of vegetables set- 
ting on a pantry shelf provides these 
conditions perfectly. 

Finally, there’s one last straw. When 
the spores are growing, they throw off 
a deadly toxin so powerful that one 
teaspoon of the pure substance could 


kill hundreds of thousands of people. 
Fortunately, the botulism toxin can be 
destroyed by brisk boiling for at least 
15 minutes, with 20 minutes required 
at higher altitudes and for dense foods. 
This is why good canning books give 
a warning not to taste non-acid, 
canned foods before boiling, and if the 
food foams, smells bad, or looks bad 
during boiling, to destroy it complete- 
ly without tasting it so it can’t be 
eaten by people or animals. 

How to kill those spoilers 

The four most used methods for pre- 
serving foods at home are freezing, 
dehydration, osmosis (commonly 
called pickling or brining), and sterili- 
zation by heat. Freezing is not affected 
by high altitudes, but one has to have 
access to appliances and power. 

Dehydration is a fairly easy process 
at high altitudes. In fact the thin air of 
most mountainous areas, combined 
with the windy conditions, dries food 
rather quickly. This is a satisfactory 
method because a moisture content of 
below 35 percent directly inhibits the 
growth of the spoilers, even the hard 
to kill botulinum. Because most home 
processed foods are dried out to the 
point where they have only about 10 
to 20 percent of the water in their 
original fresh state, dried foods keep 
well at high altitudes. 

In osmosis, or pickling, the brine 
draws juices out of foods and forms 


Table 2. Pressure canner 


Raise pounds to: 


Altitude 

If 10 pounds 

If 15 pounds 

1000 feet 

IOV 2 lbs. 

l5Vi lbs. 

2000 feet 

1 1 lbs. 

16 lbs. 

3000 feet 

1 IV 2 lbs. 

I 6 V 2 lbs. 

4000 feet 

12 lbs. 

17 lbs. 

5000 feet 

12 V 2 lbs. 

171/2 lbs. 

6000 feet 

13 lbs. 

18 lbs. 

7000 feet 

13V2 lbs. 

18 V 2 lbs. 

8000 feet 

14 lbs. 

19 lbs. 

9000 feet 

14'/2 lbs. 

IW 2 lbs. 

10000 feet 

15 lbs. 

20 lbs. 
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.'SicribjLaciuci by heat require inLrfc 
adjustmentE m highvr uintudes Iftnn 
die other methods of preserving fbodfi K 
but if (L h n*td euireeEJy, it can be 
vised up eo afeaui LO.OOD leek 

1 kmcver, the long boiling ciirie or the 
high amount of pr^uie needed to 
iLcrilize food above SODO feei lobe 
fheir loll on. the flavor ai>d ie*1uns of 
fhe end result- Other mcchmis of pn;- 
serving lotxJs might better be utilized 
at ver y high altitudes. 

T la* bnitiiiij water bath is ».isad i» 
can sii^og acid foods bcviius^ site 
kinds c>f foed spoilers which tin jpwtf 
in ;i sifting acid medium r l-. biLled m 

2 L2 decrees ¥- Stntf& acid foods ;ire 
I'ruiLs, pickles in a vinegar wlutiun, 
nnJ tomatoes. A law run* vari- 
eties of tomatoes iru low- acid and 
mast bo treated hkc other vegetables 
and meats, These new L>pes of toma- 
toes, vcgelibfe*, and meats can only 
bo tinned safely in -a pressure canwr 
al any aliunde, including sea level- 

Ifu if we can’t gd the temporal ure 
of bailing water to r^wch 2] 2 degrees 
F it altitudes :ib.wu LDOO feet. what do 
we do? We compeikSJLc for Iho acEiul 
hcil m eIle boiling water baih hy 
udduiu, imie„ which is the suiiie reason 
that a cook in Denver must boil poli- 
locs longer than a cook in 5 an 
i v T:inLiseo does. Perhaps thi.s ek she ori- 
gin of eiio old saying, 'Bail it to 
death" 

Home economists have determined i 
seL nLe of inur^e in cooking time lor 
every 1 OOG feet above sea level and 
have mude a handy altilude chan fur 
quick reference- Almosi every good 
canning book includes this eharl. I 
repeat it here for yum convenience. 
Sen Table L You will nule that the 


ehan is divided mW lwq sections: orrc 
section lists the number of minalesto 
add Lo the boiling time if ' the direc- 
tions for iha pleasing lime is 20 
■mumiiis of less. The other se^iinn lists 
number of minutes to add lo the 
boiling time if Ehu prucessirig Li mo is 
over 20 nu nates, For saFe winning, 
□rider no circumstances shumLd the 
pmxicssing time over, ever be short- 
enod. 

The gnaikii^ carl ner iiu-eIliiiL i.v lIil- 
hiA-sc inizihLid of belt steriliznCiou m use 
at high alii LLidos even for high-acid 
foods. Tho light lining. Lid on a pres- 
sure armcr hulds ihc StCJUIl m-ddir ihfi 

pin unis I ii icacl^es iho poaruls of pres- 
sure shown by iho g^uge oa ibe lid. 
I he pi css-uro csoTted -On the *eccr in 
Lhe pan makes ii hueder far the waler 
molecules to move unflttfid, thus rais- 
i ii y i he rempenluTe of lhe water, 
Bec^UEO wc crv-aic mine pnossure, we 
cjh raise the tt*m|Kiaiure of iho wlttf 
well above lhe pcim needed lo kill any 
fo(H3 sped l urs. At high akiiu-dcs vve 
idLTCiue the number ol paund^ a I 
pressure, nol lhe incigih uf prauctsing 
Lime- This Usls id piwm foods tpfaly 
ir. shorter iknlkIs. of l ime 

Again, bo-mo econmnisL^ have 
devised a quick reference chart which 
h.^is lIic numbec ol p-wEids of pressure 
to use at i givi^a ulLiiuUe. See Table 2- 

Do you know the ejtact altitude 
whore y£ja live? h very well could 
irl'eei eHu Lengih of Lime or lhe airaiuaL 
ol messurc you need lt> ujw: lo safely 
euji your fc^d- A 
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Mike a surefire 

UVETBAP 



By Charles Sanders 

E very now and then, wild crit- 
ters wear out their welcome 
around the homeplace. 
Gardens are raided, garbage 
cans ransacked, pet food filched, and 
other shenanigans are performed by 
marauding little beasties. When push 
comes to shove, it becomes time for a 
furbearer relocation project. 

Although many states permit the 
killing of wild animals when they are 
destroying gardens, chickens, or other 
property, I hesitate to do so outside of 
the legal hunting or trapping season. It 
just seems like a waste. Sometimes, 
however, pestiferous pilferers need to 
be taken care of during the spring or 
summer months. Then, I break out the 
trusty livetrap and get to work. In fact, 
if you live near a town of any size at 
all, you can make some good money 
by livetrapping and relocating wild 
animal pests. Be sure to consult with 
your local fish and wildlife manage- 


ment agency before 
you undertake this 
endeavor because reg- 
ulations vary widely 
across the country. 

I have had to move 
many animals here on 
our place. Most of 
them were raccoons 
that took a liking to 
the cat’s food, the 
mulch pile, and the 
tastiest parts of the 
garden. We relocated 
one family of the 
masked varmints by 
catching them, one each night for 
about a week. They were so eager to 
get caught that they climbed right up 
in the back of the pickup truck to get 
to the peanut butter and marshmallows 
that I had placed in the livetrap there. 

The trap described here is simple to 
make. As with many of my workshop 
projects, I just used what I had avail- 


able to do the job. You may wish to 
adjust the size of the trap you make to 
fit the target animal you are trying to 
catch. Here is an idea of appropriate 
sizes: 

Raccoon 12" x 12" x 36" 

Opossum 10" x 10" x 32" 

Skunk 10" x 10" x 32" 

Cottontails 8" x 8" x 28" 

The accompanying photograph and 
drawing show various details of the 
livetrap construction. Some of the spe- 
cific parts for this rabbit- sized trap are 
listed below: 

3 1" x 8" x 28" boards 
1 1" x 8" x 24" board 
lYi" x 9" piece of V 2 " hardware 
cloth 

12 light wire staples 
24 #6 x lW multi- screws 
about 4 ft. of 3 /4" square wooden 
stock 

about 3 ft. of V 2 " square wooden 
stock 

1 pc. of Vi" x 12"-square wooden 
stock 
string 
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The trigger for this trap is simplicity 
in itself. In a nutshell, the notched 
trigger stick is held in place in the 
hole in the top of the trap. When the 
animal tries to reach the bait, it must 
push past the trigger stick, releasing it 
and causing the door to drop behind it. 

The trigger stick is made from the 
piece of fi-inch stock. It has a notch 
cut into it that is hooked on the edge 
of the hole to set the trap. The notch is 
about as deep as one half the stick’s 
thickness. Cut the notch a bit longer 
than the thickness of the top. That will 
give it plenty of room to get knocked 
loose. 

As you can also see, the trap door is 
held in place by the lever stick which 
is made from the Vfc-inch stock. The 
lever stick is supported by a notched 
stick about 9 inches long which is 
made from the 3 /4-inch wooden stock. I 
rounded the bottom corners of the 
support stick and secured it in a blind 
hole bored into the top of the trap. 

The sides of the trap have cleats 
attached to provide a groove of sorts 
that the trap door slides in. Those 
cleats are also made from the 3 /4-inch 
stock. The trap door has a light wire 
staple in the center of the top. A piece 
of stout string attaches the door to the 
end of the lever stick. On the other 
end of the lever stick, another piece of 
string is threaded through a small hole 
drilled through the trigger stick. 

I attached a wire mesh back panel in 
the trap to aid in distribution of the 
scent of the bait. The stout hardware 
cloth is necessary to prevent deter- 
mined detainees from busting out. A 
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A tip from Alaska on making natural dogfood 


By David Sneed 

A century ago, Alaskan resi- 
dents had no choice but to 
make their own dog food. 
At that time most of the 
dogs in the territory worked hauling 
freight for mushers and miners, or 
served as companions and protectors 
of early homesteaders. They were usu- 
ally of mixed breeding, and much 
larger on the average than the racing 
huskies made famous by the Iditarod 
and Yukon Quest competitions. 
Fortunately for their human compan- 
ions, there was an abundance of fish 
and game with which to feed them. 

The practice of producing dog food 
at home fell by the wayside after the 
advent of regular barge service 
made it easier to pick up a bag of 
dried nuggets at the local mar- 
ket. For awhile, that was cost 
effective, but the rising J , 
prices of the dominant 
shipping firms have ; 
added so much to the 
cost that many 
Alaskans 
rediscovered 
the 


practice of making their own. For 
some folks and their dogs, this is sim- 
ply an imitation of the drying and 
freezing techniques used for preserv- 
ing salmon a century ago. For others, 
producing their own dog food involves 
a fair amount of cooking and the use 
of the latest veterinary studies con- 
cerning dog nutrition. The choice of 
either system or a hybrid thereof 
depends upon the kind of dog being 
fed, the available resources, and the 
climatic region in which the dogs live 
and work. 

The most natural food to use here is 
salmon, which arrives in abundance 
and is easy to harvest. A gutted pink 
salmon weighs about three 
/ pounds, and one each day is 
plenty for a dog of moderate 


size. A large dog can use a couple of 
them, and for the jumbo-sized mala- 
mutes, mastiffs, and Irish wolfhounds 
at least three are a good idea. 

The only reason Alaskans cook the 
salmon they serve their dogs is to 
make it easier to digest. The parasites 
that cause the often deadly “salmon 
poisoning” in the lower 48 states are 
not active here, and when the salmon 
are running, we often feed them to the 
dogs uncooked. Smaller dogs may 
have a harder time digesting raw fish, 
though, and other species are always 
cooked, even for larger mutts. 
Anywhere south of Ketchikan, howev- 
er, it is recommended that the salmon 
be cooked as well. 

The need for additional vitamins 
seems to be satisfied by the dogs’ nat- 
ural tendency to graze on 
grasses and other 
plants here. 
When I’m out 
picking blue- 
berries the 
dogs 
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are usually enjoying as many plump 
berries as I am. They seem quite adroit 
at harvesting the giant blue-black 
huckleberries so common here. I sus- 
pect that the dogs get much of their 
vitamin C from the berries and wild 
rose hips. Between the berries, wild 
grasses, and salmon, their diet closely 
resembles that of their local carnivo- 
rous cousins, the bear and wolf. 
Sometimes they even harvest wild 
rodents. In the southeast panhandle 
portion of Alaska, there are no out- 
breaks of rabies, hanta virus, or 
plague, so getting a deadly disease 
from mice or squirrels is not a worry. 
However, in the interior, northern, and 
western regions of Alaska, rabies is a 
real concern. 

With the exception of winter king 
salmon, our salmon comes in a rush 
between June and September, so a 
homesteader’s task is to preserve the 
fish for winter consumption. A few 
people “can” salmon for their dogs. 
However, fish must be pressure- 
canned to prevent botulism, and when 
you’re feeding a bunch of dogs, that 
involves a lot of expense and effort. 
Fortunately, there are some alterna- 
tives. 

The interior and western portions of 
the state have the kind of fall and win- 
ter that enable a simple drying and 
natural freezing that will usually pre- 
serve the fish until it is used. The situ- 
ation is quite different in the moderate 
coastal region that runs in a long curve 
from the Southeast Panhandle all the 
way to Kodiak and the Aleutian 
islands. Winter-long freezes cannot be 
counted on there, so salmon is canned, 
frozen, or salted for future use. 

For larger dogs who love to chew, 
the salmon can be fed in a frozen 
chunk. They are entertained while 
they feed. For dogs with more tender 
palates, it’s best to thaw and cook the 
fish. This means thinking a day ahead, 
to provide time for the thawing. 

Feeding dried fish can be a little 
trickier for smaller dogs. Although the 
meat is filleted away from the spine of 
the salmon before drying, tiny “pin” 


bones remain, and can be somewhat 
brittle compared to those in pressure- 
cooked fish. This doesn’t seem to be a 
problem for larger dogs, and many 
huskies were fed this way historically. 
If it’s a worry, only dry the filleted tail 
sections, as they have no pin bones. 
The main sections can then be canned 
or frozen. In any case, a bit of cooking 
will soften the remaining bones. Also, 
when feeding dried fish, remember 
your dogs will need more water each 
day. 

Other fish, such as halibut and the 
ever-so-common gray cod can be 
cooked for dogs as well, although they 
lack the massive amounts of omega- 3 
fatty acids present in wild salmon. I’ve 
also used crab shells and waste crab 
meat in the dog food. Moose, deer, 
and caribou scraps are also good for 
the mutts. One caveat, however — 
while Alaskans generally aren’t in the 
habit of volunteering information to 
the local fish and game authorities as 
to exactly what parts of the wild crit- 
ters went into the stew pot for the pets, 
it behooves the cautious, conscien- 
tious person to acquaint themselves 
with the local regulations as to what 
may or not be utilized as animal food. 
Each state has different rules about 
their fish and game, and they often 
change, so read your local regulations 
before you make your version of 
Alaskan home-style dog food. 

When fish and game are lacking, I 
renew acquaintances with workers in 
local meat markets, obtaining cheap 
and sometimes free byproducts suit- 
able for canine consumption. 
Sometimes it’s just bones to boil off, 
or products past their pull date. 
There’s a material called bone dust, 
which is gathered at the end of each 
day by the butcher as he opens and 
cleans the band saw used for cutting 
steaks and chops. This material should 
be cooked if there is any chance at all 
that some of the finely ground parti- 
cles of meat and bone came from 
pork. 

Just as man does not live on bread 
alone, the dog must have more than 


just meat. If I don’t mix enough 
cooked vegetables and barley into 
their ration, my varmints seem to 
crave and pursue items from the root 
cellar. They will chew their own raw 
spuds, carrots, and beets, but they get 
more out of them after cooking. 
Spinach is very popular in season, and 
I can dry it for use throughout the 
winter. 

I am careful not to let the dogs have 
much of any member of the cabbage 
family, because there are mixed 
reports on those plants’ toxicity for 
canines. Besides, dogs eating them 
often produce horrendous gas clouds 
that drive humans from the house. I 
am also moderate with my use of gar- 
lic as well, although I often use a 
clove hidden in a wad of burger of fish 
as a successful, one-application 
wormer. 

A friend of mine with two Irish 
wolfhounds says that finely ground 
flaxseed is an important addition to 
the food when salmon is unavailable 
which is an alternate source for the 
omega-3 fatty acids. He also recom- 
mends that finely ground egg shells 
accompany any use of the yolk or 
white. He is one of those Alaskans 
who spends more time cooking for his 
dogs than for himself. Of course, 
those same dogs get to occupy the best 
spot on the couch, and they usually 
choose which video to watch. I don’t 
know how many times they’ve seen 
Turner and Hooch, but the tape is 
wearing out. 

As for any creature, a dog’s cravings 
should be noticed, and with the impor- 
tant exception of chocolate or sugar, 
they should have what they seem to 
want. When Bonnie comes out of the 
root cellar with a beet in her mouth, or 
Rufus helps harvest the spuds, I figure 
they’re telling me what they need to 
eat, and I listen. Potatoes often find 
their way into the dogs’ stew-pot. My 
dogs live to a ripe old age without any 
sign of hip problems or other major 
ailments, and seem to enjoy life to the 
fullest. 
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Any sutkkn change in diet or cnvj- 
jli^ijioiu can be mugh a dejg, 
introduce t\vv* ft>odi gradually. Be 
c>|X!ii to the 1 -ulje iIujt ynur particular 
may ik>i foe able lo enjoy ELS wide 
u r Lillee of foods ns wc leud EliL'in he it: 

mi Alaska, iiTicj (lt>n'i htsauie io seek 
vettrincry aiwnnon if a changed dtcT 
brings pcrsisLCOE LOOSC S-LOOls, COUStl- 
p;jE]uci, skin problems, or thangts m 
bir'furvioi. I’ve noticed th-at my dugs 
become an deb more aggressive (ju 
Iluhe to cae Is olhcr) when- fed a dieL 

■i 

lugh in bear meat, Ijck- il folklore s-.iys 
bear ls:is ii li.se of adrerao ire,. so while 
the cberieiri are good I for She du^ 

Ihm adrenaline may end So CjI her 
3i u j h li or behavior problem!!.. Also, 
bear olcje jmir.tr be Ihoreajghly cooked 
bvfor* foading ic to dogs™ doc so jek 
high kvcl oF trichinosis und uLhcr par- 
asiies. It shuuld. jImj be hi lanced wlih 
plenty of vegetables- And, like 
Gramma used to say, rriOdurution in nil 
things. 

It may s^em like we go 10 great 
lengths cm cutt for our dug* hcrt P hut 
whan. yiiu ic walking in the woods and 
kCm .1 ihirce quarter-ion brown bein' 
drop Lind charge. ;i=i J Bucky Big Dog 
and Goliath sic n:i between you and ii 
most gruesome demise, you gain, ii 
new appreciation for why dogs were 
dom^iitcied. Chr, as one oF my arvha- 
TiLggy professors once fhcorirtd, 1 1 
why dog£ and humans evolved TDgeSh- 
ut into a mutually d«nC£liC?LuLJ n_lii- 
Eiwisbip. 

It's noi ;usS She big dogs either. 
Bonnie Wee Lats is a bordtT e«llse 
fpik ilia.i grew in sraiune and lillud ihe 
IU feel between me and a disgruntled 
ntalc "brownie'' one evening last sum- 
mer, diiiiiaetiifcg The bear until Ducky 
Big Dog arrived on ihe s ecne and 
drove tom away. 

Defender Is jtl LmporlanS way in 
whkh -dog* are endeared tn cvut bearu. 
bur (he moet poigraan.T role comes lo 
light an Ijiic winter, when you've had 
cm m eh i>f the long darkness, she 
whiskey’s gone, you're bored with 
what food you hart left,, and you’re 
feehng rather loaely. Tippy, Gabby, 
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■ If F ¥ * takes tun seriously 

Anc.Sileclur!?. 1 L^cji cals Ihc- round legerduiy yerl 
‘"under. T-iu modern Yurt co^OiiW lim^Les* 

pfOdlfidify wilh i.xiftyV. iKhfiflfcay, 1^5 cairforfc±lc aria 
slrarfl in snow ana heavy wirds-. rcalLrc* irelude larga 
■opinabki Oamc jk'fti^lii, iiiSykUion ^plin^s 

■ 8 1 “- Pacific Yurt cDmb.nrM bcouliFnl vveed barr* 
end durctzlE-.. eiec^Dnical-y bcfiJod «hi»£luml I’i-tn kj. 

H rrakei a ^uclure- llial ii eaiy h> iriJ-"Qll for focillly 
eKpaisiaii and muie for all ^jjjar- ui4?. 

P^icifk Turts. ■! lh« cHTigiiMal ihun irfoCtVW 
n mdurri yurti. W c-'vc b-T:ai'i taking your 
f i*n ieriouiJy s«rwc 197-B-, 
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and the other pups don't know ihiil 
you're siill frozen in and you wcm'l 
sae town tot at least li no! her month, 
jnd they don t tare Thuy ri^e from 
ibetr slumber ne.\t to chc woodstove, 
ahake Themselves awake, and scroll 
over yuui ca:vy uhair k> force? Lbeir 
nnscs under yoiur hands, iinefrttpiifig 
your iL-vcrie ir id leltlng yt^i know- Thar 
they love you and you're? thv pfioier of 
Llieir lives. It really uikm> l!u± edge off 
winter,, if yoo know- wtiai [ mean. A 




Live free... 

Support ihc 

Liberty rial! 


ihc puiny ot 

individual responsibility 
& 

personal I'necdom 
For information cal): 
1-800^682-1776 
or wriie: 

Libertarian Party 
2 G 00 Vjj^inisi Avc. NW 
Suite 100 

Wash i ngton , D. C. 20037 
hltp://w ww.lp.org 


A Lifetime of FREE Woter! 
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Value Coupon OneUCSA Application fora Value COUpOH 

Free Electricity Generator 

Will Be Accepted With Every: 

Product Order Subtotaling $70.00 or More 
“Life Miracle Laundry Balls” Kit Ordered for $60.00 each 

An official ITEC “Registration For A Free Electricity Generator” will be issued to every accepted applicant. ITEC 
registration with ITEC letter of acceptance, entitles the holder to receive a safe, non-polluting, renewable energy 
generator to supply electricity to their home, absolutely free of charge, if and when ITEC is ready to install the unit. The units will 
be installed on a “first come first served” basis, and there will never be any cost to the recipient. This coupon is only redeemable 
through Kuest Enterprises. Only $60.00 one time fee to join the discount buying club. 10-25% discount on all UCSA 
Products. Sales people wanted. Kuest Enterprises , P.O. Box 110, Filer, ID 83328 phone (208) 326-4084. 



GROW YOUR OWN FOOD 


With an Affordable 
Farm Wholesale Greenhouse 

• DOUBLE-WALLED panels keep heating costs low. 

• Grow organic vegetables for yourself or to sell. 

• Double UV inhibitor protects plants and 
adds durability. 

• Constructed with STEEL-CORE PVC to hold up 
in snow and strong wind. 

• Choose from 5 models. Shipped UPS. 

Call for a FREE sample and catalog 

1 - 800 - 825-1925 


Farm Wholesale 


WpU L r ctifthiUldD PLA5-TECH n+_ 


3740 BW Brooklake Rd. NE • Salem, OR 97303 
www.farmwholesale.com 
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ore than 90,000 people 
look to Backwoods 



Home Magazine for self- 
reliance information. Our new 
1 6-page Energy Works section 
features articles on solar, wind, 
hydro, and more. 


Traveler’s Guide to the Firearm 
Laws of the Fifty States 

A state-by- state guide to the gun 
laws most useful to the traveler. 
Laws you need to know whether you 
travel with your firearms or are 
considering moving to another state. 
Written by an attorney in plain English. 
Send $9.95 plus 3.00 s&h (12.95) to: 

Traveler’s Guide 
Dept 2-D 

2415 Evansville Road 
Sarah, MS 38665 


If your interest is 
energy this magazine 
will open up a whole 
new world for you. 

Call 1-800-835-2418 


www.backwoodshome.com 
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SEX AND SINS 
IN THE CEMETERY 

By John Silveira 

“Fascinating, terrifying!” — Monica 
“This book is sick; send me three more.” — Linda 
“I gave it to all my interns.” — Bill 
“Disgusting, revolting; he should have his mouth 
washed out with soap!” — John’s mother 
“As long as it makes money.” — Dave Duffy 


For your autographed copy, send $8.95 to: 

Backwoods Home Magazine 

or call: 

1 - 800 - 835-2418 


www.backwoodshome.com 

only $8.95 

Backwoods Home Magazine 

P.O. Box 712 
Gold Beach, OR 97444 

This book is not available 
in quality bookstores. 
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Ayoob on Firearms: 

Bear medicine 


M any years ago, I was 

with the camera store 
guy as we looked at the 
photos he had just 
developed for me. They were close- 
ups of a good size black bear sow and 
her cub up a tree. “Wow,” he said, 
“what did you use?” I forget the exact 
camera combo, but I remember the 
rest of the hardware, and my answer 
was something like, “Nikkormat body, 
80mm lens, Tri-X, and a Smith & 
Wesson Model 29 .44 Magnum. 

No, I didn’t shoot the bear. But both 
I and the conservation officer I 
accompanied had left the doors of the 
patrol car ajar so we could scramble 
back quickly. This proved not to be 
necessary, and after a while we were 
able to persuade Mrs. Bear and her 
cub to leave the area. Though no shots 
were fired, the 8 3 /s-inch barrelled .44 
Mag on my hip was a most comforting 
presence, and I noticed that the con- 
servation officer didn’t leave his .357 
Magnum service revolver in the car, 
either. 

If you live in bear country, face the 
reality: bears are dangerous. You can 
get ruined by bruins real easy. 
According to the authoritive publica- 
tion, Bears and Other Top Predators 
(vol.l no. 1), seven human beings 
were killed in North America in 1998 
by bears, and a larger number were 
mauled, often with permanent conse- 
quences. The lead-off article on the 
topic by Kathy Etling quoted the 
National Park Service as saying that 
“fewer than one person in 2.2 million 
visitors to North American national 
parks was injured by a bear in the 
period from 1900 to 1985.” This was 
cold comfort to those who came out 
on the wrong side of the odds. 


More insights come from the editor 
of Bears , Carter Mackley. “The bear 
formula pepper sprays have proven 
more effective than many people 
dared hope,” he told me, “and hand- 
guns have proven more efficient than 
long guns. The attack often happens 
so fast that the victim can’t access the 
rifle or shotgun, or can’t bring it into 
position because the animal is already 
on top of him.” 

This was borne out by some of the 
bear attack survivors Etling quoted in 
her excellent article. Attacked by an 
eight-foot grizzly that first became 
visible only 10 feet away, Mark 
Rutledge was unable to bolt a car- 
tridge into the empty chamber of his 
rifle before the bear was on him. He 
was severely mauled before his hunt- 
ing partner was able to kill the bear 
with two shots from a .30/06. Patrick 
Van Vleet had lowered his rifle to 
reach for his pepper spray because he 
didn’t want to shoot the female griz 
that was 20 yards away. When she 
charged, 20 of Van Vleet’s paces 
turned out to be two bounds for the 
sow. “I threw my gun at her since I 
had no time to shoot,” he said. His 
pepper spray was not effective, and he 
was pretty well chewed up. Keith 
Rogan “had no time to shoot” when, 
while hunting deer with a high pow- 
ered rifle, he was jumped by a bear 
that first became visible to him at 10 
paces. 

Some attacks have come on bird 
hunters. When in bear country, have 
shotgun slugs in your pocket that you 
can quickly stuff into your bird gun. 
Grouse hunter Larry Wickler was 
attacked by a bear that shrugged off 
the one blast of tiny-pellet #1Vi bird- 
shot he was able to fire into it at 20 
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feet. He short stroked the pump 
action, jamming the gun, and was bit- 
ten twice when the 12-gauge failed to 
fire on the second try. 

Long guns get set down out of reach 
or slung in positions that are slow to 
deploy from. Attacked by a brown 
bear while carrying a buck he had har- 
vested, Max Mielke “didn’t have time 
to get his gun before the bear was on 
him.” He suffered multiple puncture 
wounds in the subsequent mauling. 

The .44 Magnum revolver is the 
most popular common-sense handgun 
in bear country. I would recommend a 
double action. The single action 
revolvers have “plow-handle” grip 
shapes that often require regrasping 
between shots to return to firing posi- 
tion, and demand great dexterity to 
thumb cock for each shot under great 
stress and during strenuous effort. A 
double-action .44 allows you to sim- 
ply jam the muzzle into the bear at the 
appropriate spot and pull the trigger 
six times in a second and a half. The 
Ruger Redhawk and Super Redhawk, 
the Dan Wesson, and the now-discon- 
tinued Colt Anaconda are all excellent 
double action .44s, but tend to be big 
and bulky. The lighter Smith & 
Wesson, particularly with 4-inch bar- 
rel and most particularly the ultra-light 
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Mountain Gun version, are more like- 
ly to be on your person if you are 
attacked by surprise. Wear a secure 
holster so the gun won’t go flying out 
of reach if the initial attack knocks 
you butt over teakettle. You want deep 
penetrating Magnum rounds. The best, 
which may have to be specially 
ordered by your gun dealer, would be 
the 305 -grain Garrett or the Cor-Bon 
with 320-grain SSK bullet. 

The more powerful .454 Casull 
revolvers would be better medicine for 
bears, and Taurus now makes a five- 
shot double action in that caliber 
while Ruger makes a six-shooter in 
the same caliber. Winchester’s .454 
ammo is comparable in power to stan- 
dard loads for the old .45/70 “buffalo 
rifle.” Again, though, these revolvers 
are big, heavy handguns that will 
tempt you to leave them in the Jeep or 
strap them to the frame of your back- 
pack where you might not be able to 
reach them in time. 

Bears have been killed in emergen- 
cies with the less powerful .357 
Magnum. African game ranger Phil 
Honeyborne carries a Colt .45 auto- 
matic with GI hardball, a round that 
will go through 26 inches of muscle 
tissue simulant. He has investigated 
many lion and leopard attacks on 
humans, and feels confident that eight 
of these big bullets piercing that deep 
can save him from a big cat. You’ll 
note that lion hunters and brown bear 
hunters use the same type of high 
powered rifles for these soft-skinned 
but dangerous animals: .300 Magnum 
minimum, with .338 Magnum being 
better, the heavy .375 Magnum better 
yet, and some veterans favoring the 
.458 Magnum “elephant rifle” with 
510-grain softpoint bullets. 

My friend Rick Devoid lives on a 
beautiful property in rural New 
Hampshire. The black bears that share 
his land are creatures he never wants 
to hurt; they’re part of the charm of 
the place. But, he faces reality. 
Whenever he steps out of the house, 
he’s wearing his Government Model 
.45. Another good auto pistol in case 


of ursine attack would be a 10mm 
loaded with deep-driving Pro-Load 
full metal jacket ammo. Small arms 
authority Chuck Karwan packs a 
dock 20 with 16 rounds of that stuff 
when he’s walking in the woods. 

Keep in mind, however, that with 
the animal right on top of you, you 
might have to fire at contact distance. 
Shoving the muzzle of a semiautomat- 
ic pistol into the animal’s body could 
push the barrel and slide out of battery 
(firing alignment of the parts) and pre- 
vent you from discharging the gun. 
Blood and flesh backsplash into the 
parts while they’re cycling could also 
jam a semiautomatic. The revolver is 
much more forgiving at muzzle con- 
tact. This is why the .44 Magnum 
would be my personal prescription for 
constant-carry bear medicine: it may 
dispense only six pills, but the dosage 
is “six for sure.” 


This is about bear attack survival, 
not bear hunting. You can see it as 
less than one victim per 2.2 million, or 
you can see it another way. Suppose 
you were sharing your environment 
with an eight-foot tall serial killer who 
weighed hundreds of pounds and was 
subject to violent mood swings. You 
know for certain that he carries multi- 
ple edged weapons in his fur coat, and 
has killed seven people and mutilated 
a lot more in just one year. Would it 
occur to you to constantly carry an 
appropriate gun for protection of your- 
self and your loved ones for so long as 
he is at large? 

That’s exactly the situation when 
your backwoods home is located in 
bear country. 

(Purchase Bears and Other Top Predators 
by phoning 1-877-97BEARS, e-mailing 
bearsmag@micron.net, or accessing their 
website at www.bearsmag.com. Mail add.: 
632 West 100 South, Blackfoot, ID 83221.) A 


Lessons from the Winter Nationals 


I just got home from the 2000 
Winter National Championships 
of the International Defensive 
Pistol Association (IDPA), con- 
ducted at Smith & Wesson Academy 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. I 
entered as defending champion in 
Senior class. I didn’t leave that way. 
There were lessons to be learned. It’s 
a short column, so I’ll just start enu- 
merating those lessons now. 

Make Every Shot Count. The first 
event I shot was a replicated bank 
robbery scenario where you’ve run up 
against the escaping armed thugs. 
Blinded by their headlamps, you have 
to shoot out the headlights before you 
fire into the car from which they’re 
supposed to be shooting at you. This 
requires six shots, and I had a six- 
shot Smith & Wesson Model 686 
revolver. I missed my second shot, at 
one of the headlights. Under IDPA 
rules, you can’t leave an unneutral- 
ized target behind (it’s presumed that 
it will kill you as soon as you leave 
cover) and you can’t leave cover 


without a fully reloaded gun. So, I 
had to reload, fire one more shot, do a 
“tactical reload” in which spent car- 
tridges are saved in the pocket (IDPA 
considers it bad survival form to 
leave live rounds on the ground 
behind you) and as soon as I shoved 
another six-round speedloader into 
the cylinder, head off to handle the 
rest of the scenario. I was behind the 
curve from the beginning. 

Lesson: I shot too fast. If I’d slowed 
down by a hair and sent that second 
of six shots as true as the other five, I 
would have had a good run. Other 
lesson: this is why cops went to high 
capacity semiautomatics from their 
six shot revolvers. 

Don’t cheat yourself on power. 

Several shooters were quietly, dis- 
creetly disqualified because they rode 
to the edge of the lightest ammo that 
would supposedly make minimum 
standard. When tested on the chrono- 
graph, a device that measured veloci- 
ty, their ammo failed. 

The ammo in your gun is the pur- 
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pose of the gun: the firearm is the 
launcher, but the projectile is the key 
to the mission. It has to be running as 
powerful as you can stand in terms of 
recoil. I was glad I was shooting 
Triton 125 -grain +P in my revolver. 

The match came less than 10 days 
after the acquittal of the four New 
York officers in the Diallo shooting. 
The reason it took 41 shots fired and 
19 hits for the man they thought had 
pulled a gun to fall down was that 
their department had issued them fee- 
ble full metal jacket ammo for their 
9mm pistols, instead of hollowpoints. 
With the proper ammo, Diallo would 
have gone down sooner, perhaps 
before he suffered the very few of 
those 19 wounds that would prove 
lethal. 

Check the Corners. There was one 
“house-clearing” stage where many of 
the shooters came to grief, failing to 
find a “bad guy” hidden in a corner 
and incurring the heavy penalty of an 
unneutralized threat. The target shoot- 
ers tended to miss this Bad Guy. The 
serious shooters (cops and trained 
armed citizens) almost always got 
him in time. 

Try to watch the background. 

Under stress, “tunnel vision” kicks in, 
and you focus on the perceived threat. 
On another bank robbery stage, sever- 
al champions succumbed to this and 
“shot through” the bad guy target 
while an “innocent fleeing victim” 
target was “running” behind it. I 
would judge them more harshly had I 
not put three bullets into “no-shoot” 
targets myself on that stage. It’s an 
easy mistake to make, and the easy 
mistakes are sometimes the ones we 
have to most vigilantly guard against. 

Be able to reach your gun in an 
emergency. No gun locks will keep 
six-year-olds who live in crack houses 
from accessing the stolen guns of 
drug addicts. In this match, we 
learned that a gun in a container you 
can’t immediately access is hopeless. 
One shooter was unable to get his gun 
out of the “lock-box” from which we 



Ayoob congratulates his graduate , 
Joyce Fowler, on winning National 
Woman Champion honors at the 
shoot. She was awarded a knife suit- 
ably engraved. 

all had to start the stage. The box lit- 
erally “ate his gun,” a $1200 HK P7. 
In the match, the sponsors let him 
start over, using his backup SIG pistol 
out of another case until they could 
get the “lock-box” unlocked. In real 
life, the evidence technicians would 
have found the locked-up gun after 


If you focus on accomplish- 
ing the tasks, the goal will 
achieve itself. If you focus on 
the goal, the tasks necessary 
to accomplish that goal will 
go undone, and the goal will 
not be achieved. 


someone smelled his corpse rotting 
and called the cops. 

A slow hit that’s “just in time” 
beats a fast miss. On one stage we 
had three runs at four 8-inch steel 
disks 10 paces away. A dozen hits 
required. I lost count of the people 
who emptied whole 10-shot maga- 
zines at a single 4-plate target array 
and still had “hostile threats” standing 
up looking at them. I thought I did 
that stage pretty well, with 13 shots 
for 12 targets — the same number fired 
by World Champion Rob Leatham, 
who posted the top score at the event 
with a Springfield Armory pistol — 


and it was sad when the range officers 
told us that only 5 out of 200 com- 
petitors had dropped all the plates 
without missing a shot. The famed 
Border Patrol gunfight master Bill 
Jordan said it all: “Speed’s fine, but 
accuracy’s final.” 

Stay focused on the task. Last year 
at this event, I thought about what I 
was doing with a total intensity of 
focus, and ended up with a national 
champion title. This year, I didn’t ... 
and didn’t. This is the history of cop- 
ing with crisis. If you focus on 
accomplishing the tasks, the goal will 
achieve itself. If you focus on the 
goal, the tasks necessary to accom- 
plish that goal will go undone, and the 
goal will not be achieved. I teach this 
every week to students, and on this 
day didn’t heed it myself. Another 
lesson: If thou believest thy preach- 
ings, then do as thou preach! 

A word about the International 
Defensive Pistol Association: it is 
designed to allow “ordinary guns” 
instead of the super-expensive custom 
firearms required in so many other 
handgun competition disciplines. A 
traded-in surplus police revolver that 
costs $200 will do fine in Stock 
Service Revolver class. One of my 
graduates, Joyce Fowler, won the 
National Women’s Championship 
with a Beretta 9mm service pistol 
similar to the one L.A. cops carry on 
duty. Dave Sevigny won Stock 
Service Pistol class with an out of the 
box Glock 9mm. For more info on 
this organization, surf your computer 
to www.idpa.com, the IDPA website. 

In this regard, IDPA shooting is a 
microcosm of people in crisis, the 
kind of crisis it attempts to replicate 
in its emergency-based skill testing. 
As I tell my students, “It’s not about 
the tool, so much as it’s about the user 
... and it’s not about the user of the 
tool so much as it’s about his or her 
use of proven techniques for coping 
with the problem.” A 
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MASSA1 AYOOB 8 

POLICE BOOKSHELF 



IN THE GRAVEST 
EXTREME: 

A best seller widely 
acclaimed by cops, lawyers, 
and judges as the ultimate 
guide to the use of a gun's 
deadly force for self-protec- 
tion. Lawyers have said they 
learned more about self- 
defense law from this book 
than they did in law school. 
Protect yourself against 
criminal violence without 
being crucified for it in 
court. 

130 lHJS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $11.95 



THE AYOOR FILES: 
THE ROOK 

More than a dozen heart- 
stopping gunfight recon- 
structions dissected, showing 
the perceptions of the sur- 
vivors and analyzing the tac- 
tics and warning signals. Do 
what police survival instruc- 
tors do: learn to win a lethal 
encounter by studying in 
detail what happened in the 
actual, documented gun- 
fights analyzed in The Ayoob 
Files. 


198 PCS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $14.95 


149 PCS, FULLY ILLIJST., SOFTCOVFll. $11.95 




STRESSFIllE 

Stress and adrenaline affect 
the mind and body ruining 
conventional shooting tech- 
niques. New techniques feed 
off stress to make you 
perform better under stress. 
This is the only combat 
shooting method with a 
flowing, martial arts oriented 
system of techniques, yet it's 
the easiest and quickest of 
the "modern techniques" to 
master. 


SfcressFire EL 



STRESSFIRE II 

Control of the 1 2-ga . 
shotgun in the most rapid 
fire. Includes speed reloads 
that don't fail under stress, 
proven jam-response tech- 
niques, keys to selecting a 
good shotgun, accessories 
that work — and those that 
don't, use of other gauges, 
and how to control the most 
destructive, but toughest to 
handle, of all close-range 
antipersonnel weapons. 
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TOUR CHILDREN/ 


BY MASS AU AYtMJEL 


GUN PROOF YOUR 
CHILDREN! 

Keep children safe from 
unauthorized guns — in their 
hands or those of others. 
Discusses gun locks, meth- 
ods of storage, and safety 
training. Also includes 
an introduction to the hand- 
gun for the novice. Real 
world handgun safety, how 
to shoot, when to fire in self- 
defense, and gun/ammo/ 
holster choices are dis- 
cussed. 



THE TRUTH ABOUT 
SELF PROTECTION 

This book presents a positive 
look at the use of guns for 
self defense. It includes how 
to survive both the emotion- 
al aftermath and the legal 
system if you must defend 
yourself and the lives of 
loved ones with the use of 
deadly force. Contains infor- 
mation never published 
before outside of police 
circles. 


197 PCS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $11.95 


47 PCS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $4.95 


420 PCS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $7.99 



IN SELF DEFENSE 

Mike Izumi's book takes 
you through the core 
legal, ethical and tactical 
principles of home defense 
and defense on the street 
by the law-abiding armed 
citizen. Life-saving reading 
for any person who ever 
anticipates facing a lethal 
attack. 


To order call toll free: 

1 - 800 - 824-9049 

Fax: 1-603-226-3554 E -mail: ayoob@ibm.net 


105 PGS, ILLIJST., SOFTCOVER. $14.95 


Website: http://www.ayoob.com 
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12’X18 f Pine Log siding 

Includes 6‘ porch with Juft above 
8/12 rout' pitch window on gable 
First 350 miles* no delivery charge 
Other sizes and Options Available 

$7325,00 
t ali Cusa Cabins 
Fr* Pa * Toli Free I 877 872 2762 


Make Money— saw for others - 
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Good homemade jerky 


By Charles A. Sanders 

Jerky was once a common and vital trail food. This was 
because jerky is light — it weighs about one quarter the 
amount of fresh meat — and, if stored so it is protected from 
moisture, it can easily last through a year. Jerky could also 
be eaten without the need for preparing a fire or using uten- 
sils, which would slow down the traveler. Many a frontier 
traveler merely shaved or gnawed off a chunk of jerky and 
chewed while walking or riding. 

Traditionally, jerky is merely 
strips of thinly sliced meat that have 
been dried. Usually, the meat was 
hung to air dry on wooden racks. 

Sometimes, where insects or humid- 
ity were a problem, a low smoky 
fire was built under the drying meat. 

The smoke, from burning just about 
any hardwood, imparted flavor, kept 
the bugs away, and perhaps helped 
in the preservation process as well. 

The low fire was important because 
too much heat would cook the meat 
instead of allowing it to dry. 

Today hikers find jerky light- 
weight, satisfying, and easy to carry. 

Hunters often carry some for a quick 
snack or lunch. I sometimes take a 
few pieces along when I’m out cut- 
ting wood. Whatever the reason, 
jerky is still a versatile, tasty, and nutritious food. It is a 
good way to preserve venison or beef or other good, lean 
meat. In fact, here at our place, we have been digging down 
into the bottom of the freezer, cleaning it out in preparation 
to have another beef butchered and I am using up some 
roasts and other cuts by converting them to jerky. 

I’ve made jerky the traditional way, cutting and drying 
thin strips of meat from which the fat, sinew, and mem- 
branes had been trimmed, and it was marinated overnight. 
Each strip of meat was then pierced near one end with a 
toothpick and the strips were then hung from a wire oven 
rack that I had suspended above our woodstove. 

I recommend using frozen meat to make jerky. There are 
many parasites that exist in both domestic and wild animals 
that can be transmitted to humans. Freezing of the meat 
helps to kill the critters. 

As a rule of thumb, meat that is less than an inch thick 
should be frozen for about 30 days. Thicker pieces should 
be frozen for 60 days before making them into jerky. In fact, 


when we are getting ready to have a new beef butchered, we 
go through the freezer and use the remaining packages of 
beef to make some jerky because we know they have been 
frozen for well over the 60-day period. 

Slice the trimmed meat into long thin strips about Va inch 
thick. It is important that as much fat as possible be 
trimmed away as fat will not allow the jerky to dry as thor- 
oughly as it should and fatty jerky will not keep as well 

either as the fat itself may turn ran- 
cid. If you work with the meat 
before it is completely thawed, it 
will be much easier to slice. Slice 
the strips with the grain or along the 
length of the muscle fibers to make 
chewy jerky. Cut across the grain, or 
across the muscles, to end up with 
more tender jerky. I personally pre- 
fer the cross-grain slices. 

For most of us, the thought of eat- 
ing jerky that has been merely sliced 
up and dried doesn’t sound too 
appealing. Unseasoned and dried 
beef or deer strips taste a bit bland. 
In fact, the first time or two I made 
jerky, I under- seasoned the meat and 
it lacked the flavor I was hoping for. 
On the other hand, I added far too 
much black pepper to some antelope 
jerky once. It would make your eyes 
water. To save you some of the same trouble, below are 
some good ways to prepare the meat before drying. 

Three jerky marinades 

When preparing the jerky from strips of meat, a good 
marinade is recommended. Here are some good marinades 
for soaking your jerky strips in prior to drying. 

Easy jerky marinade: 


1 cup pickling salt 
1 gallon water 


Mix the brine well, allow the strips to soak for about 24 
hours. Pat them dry and place in the dryer. 

Many folks prefer their jerky slightly spiced or peppered. 
This is pretty much a matter of preference, particularly 
when using hot peppers. Here are two good marinades for 
spicier jerky. For these two recipes, just mix all the ingredi- 
ents together and marinate the meat for roughly two hours, 
but no more than three hours or the jerky will be too strong. 



The author’s son holds a strip of meat 
ready to place on the drying rack. 
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Seasoned jerky marinade (for one pound of meat): 


Vi cup soy sauce 

1 Tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 

Vi tsp. black pepper 

Va tsp. ground hot pepper 

Va tsp. garlic powder 

Vi tsp. onion powder 

1 tsp. hickory smoke-flavored salt 


Cajun-spiced jerky (for one pound of meat): 


Va cup soy sauce 
Vi tsp. black pepper 
Va tsp. garlic powder 

1 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. Cajun spice 



Using the jerky gun to lay out strips of beef 
on a rack to go in the author’s dehydrator 


The squirt-gun method 

Not all jerky is made from sliced strips of meat. A new 
twist on jerky making involves using a device that looks like 
a cross between a cake decorator and a caulking gun. This 
jerky gun squirts out a neat, uniform strip of meat for dry- 
ing. The method works well but does require running the 
meat through a grinder to allow it to be pushed through the 
gun. There are a couple of ways to do this. If you have an 
old crank sausage grinder, it will do a fine job. I opted for 
modern technology and used the electric food processor. It 
did a great job. Either appliance should turn out meat 
minced fine enough for squirting through the gun. Using 
this method, the resulting strips of jerky are a little more 
manageable to eat, having been made from tiny bits of 
ground meat, rather than a single strip of meat fibers. There 
are a few manufacturers of these devices. The one I used is 
made by American Harvest. 

I used a home blend as described above on one batch of 
jerky, and I used seasonings provided with the gun in anoth- 
er. Both were good. I believe it just depends upon your pref- 
erences. 

When using the meat marinades given above, cut back on 
the amount of liquid listed when using the gun. Since you 
will be mixing the spices and other ingredients right in with 
the ground meat, the drier it is the better and quicker it will 
dry. 

Drying the jerky 

As I mentioned, I’ve made a lot of good jerky by hanging 
strips of meat from an old oven rack I suspended above the 
woodstove. This general method does a first-rate job and is 
preferred by many people. Naturally, if you do not have a 
food dryer or do not live in a climate with sufficiently low 
humidity, this will be a really good method to try. 


When drying your jerky, first dry it for an hour at about 
160 to 180 degrees F. It is important, though, not to get the 
meat too hot. After that first hour, adjust the heat source 
itself, or the distance of the meat from the heat source, so 
that it runs from about 140 to 160 degrees F. Remember, 
you do not want to cook it. Keep an eye on it to test it for 
readiness. 

The key is to heat the meat slowly enough to dry it with- 
out overcooking. If you heat too fast, the outside gets crusty 
while the inside is not dry enough. But you need to heat the 
meat quickly enough to get the moist meat out of the danger 
zone of infestation by bacteria (40 degrees to 140 degrees F 
is the danger zone) as quickly as possible. 

You can test your jerky to see when it has become dry 
enough by just breaking a piece of it. Take a piece from the 
dryer or rack and allow it to cool. Then just break the piece 
in two. It should not break cleanly, that is, snap in two. 
Rather it should bend and then sort of splinter and break, 
much as a green stick might. Give it another few hours after 
that. Remember, though, that overdrying is preferred to 
underdrying. With the latter, any retained moisture could 
allow bacterial growth and spoilage. 

When the jerky is sufficiently dried, remove it from the 
heat. If there are beads of oil present, pat the strips dry with 
a paper towel. I then store the jerky in large plastic zip bags 
and put them in the freezer. That is not essential, but it adds 
storage life to the finished product. At least be sure to keep 
the jerky in a sealed container. Dried jerky takes up mois- 
ture readily. Even if you dry jerky enough to prevent growth 
of microorganisms, over time the meat could reabsorb 
enough moisture to allow microorganisms to grow again. 

Making jerky is a practical method for preserving meat. 
Once you try making your own jerky, those small over- 
priced jerky strips found in the convenience store will seem 
much less appealing. A 
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The final act of self-reliance — 
caring for your own dead 


By Marcella Shaffer 

D eath and dying are part of 
the natural cycle of life, the 
inevitable ending to any 
and all living things. As 
practitioners of self-reliant living, we 
try to be as self sufficient and inde- 
pendent as possible, yet few of us plan 
for a death or even consider caring for 
our own dead. 

Not everyone finds the idea of car- 
ing for their own dead acceptable. 
Some will not want nor be able to 
cope with a funeral without an under- 
taker. Most who chose to, however, 
find it to be a highly personal and 
intensely loving experience, the final 
act of caring and dedication. Caring 
for your own dead is a labor of love. 

In the early days of America, home 
funerals were the norm. Most commu- 
nities had a group of women who trav- 
eled to the home when a death 
occurred to help with the “laying out 
of the dead.” Some religious and eth- 
nic groups have maintained their tradi- 
tional practice of caring for their own 
dead. It has only been in the last cen- 
tury that what once occurred at home 
has been moved to a funeral home and 
the preparations performed by a funer- 
al director. 

An acquaintance in Idaho wrote me 
about caring for his wife after her 
passing. Preparing her for burial and 
the final disposition became “a treas- 
ured memory,” he wrote, “unlike some 
deaths which are only a blur later.” He 
continued to say that the personal 
involvement fulfilled emotional needs 
and helped him accept the reality of 
his loss. 

In addition to therapeutic reasons, 
conventional burials and funerals can 
be very expensive. For most families, 
a funeral is the third most expensive 



transaction ever made. Only buying a 
house or vehicle costs more. 


The decision to care for your own 
dead can be influenced by the wishes 
of the dying, the emotional needs of 
friends and family, and available prac- 
tical possibilities. Some families 
choose to perform all the care them- 
selves, while others seek the services 
of professionals for some aspects. It is 
a decision which should be carefully 
researched and thoroughly discussed 
beforehand. Laws vary from state to 
state as well as with local ordinances. 
If you are considering caring for your 
own dead, research the laws for your 
area before the death has occurred, 
then follow the regulations carefully. 

Home burial 

Home burial is legal in most states, 
with the exception of local zoning 
ordinances. If your home is in a rural 
area, home burial is usually possible 
as long as certain conditions are met: 
depth of the grave, distance from 
water sources, permits obtained, etc. 
You also have the right to make the 
casket yourself, as opposed to buying 
one from a funeral home, even if you 
utilize the services of a funeral home. 
A plain pine box, lovingly crafted by 


hand, is as beautiful as the one pur- 
chased from a funeral home costing 
thousands of dollars. A body will 
decompose naturally, regardless of the 
type (or cost) of the casket. 

Another consideration with home 
burial is the potential for ownership of 
the property to change and complica- 
tions which might arise from this. In 
some states a burial site offers a per- 
manent easement to the property, 
which could affect the land value. 
There is also the possibility that the 
new owners may not tend the site as 
you would like. 

If cremation is your choice, you can 
make these arrangements yourself 
without the services of a funeral direc- 
tor. Permits to transport the body to 
the crematory, or other certificates, are 
usually required, but in most cases 
you may do the transport yourself. 
Most crematories require the body to 
be in a combustible box or casket for 
the cremation process, not in excess of 
36 inches wide and 30 inches high. 
There are very few states with restric- 
tions on the disposition of cremains. 

Embalming 

Some states do not require embalm- 
ing as long as certain conditions are 
met: disposition within a specified 
number of hours, permits acquired, 
death was not caused by a particular 
disease, etc. Again, check your local 
laws. In some cases, as when the bur- 
ial must be delayed several days or if 
an autopsy was performed, embalming 
may be appropriate. If so, this does 
not prevent you from handling the 
other arrangements yourself. 

Other considerations 

A death certificate is required in all 
states after a death. It usually must be 
filed before any other permits are 
granted or before final disposition. If 
you choose not to use the services of a 
funeral director, it is your responsibili- 
ty to be certain the death certificate is 
filled out properly and filed appropri- 
ately. Medical authorities fill out only 
the portion of the certificate dealing 
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Our old icehouse 


one of 


our most valuable buildings 


By Marjorie Burris 

W hen we bought our old 

homestead in the 
Bradshaw Mountains in 
Central Arizona, it had 
several outbuildings scattered about 
the property, all badly in need of 
repairs. We tore down most of the 
dilapidated old buildings, but 
when we came to the little 
log structure built about 50 
feet behind and to one side of 
our old log house, we had to 
pause. Although the door had 
been torn off its hinges, the 
floor was rotted out, the bot- 
tom logs were rotting, and all 
the chinking had fallen out, 
this old building had charac- 
ter. But why was it built so 
near the house, and why was 
it built like a small room 
instead of a garage? 

City people that we were, 
we finally figured out it must 
have been used for food stor- 
age in some manner, and 
when we began poking about 
in the rubble of the rotted 
floor, we found a pair of big, 
metal, old-fashioned ice tongs. Our 
questions were answered. This was an 
old icehouse. 

Later, when we became acquainted 
with the family who had bought the 
property from the original homestead- 
ers, we learned how the little house 
had been used. And although we don’t 
use the icehouse exactly the way those 
early owners did, it is as valuable to us 
today as it was to those who lived here 
a hundred years ago. 

Built of hand-hewn logs 10 inches 
thick, the icehouse is roughly 8 feet by 
10 feet on the outside. The front of the 
building is IVi feet tall; the back of the 


house is AV 2 feet tall making a steeply 
sloped roof from front to back. The 
original roof had been made of hand- 
made wood shakes, but some later 
owner had replaced the shakes with a 
corrugated steel roof. The inside of the 
house was lined with sheet metal on 
the ceiling and walls when we bought 
the property. Because the logs were so 



The author’s icehouse showing the outside and the inside doors 
as well as the S-hook holding ice tongs on the outside door 


thick, there was nothing used as insu- 
lation in the space between the wood- 
en and metal walls, but the space 
between the sheet metal ceiling and 
the steel roof was packed tightly with 
hundreds of dried corn shucks. 

The floor joists, as well as the bot- 
tom logs of the walls, were laid direct- 
ly on the ground. There was no foun- 
dation. The logs and the floor were 
made of ponderosa pine. The choice 
of building material, the way the 
house was built, and the way it had 
been used were all contributors to the 
excessive rotting of the floor and 
lower logs. 


Even so, the old building stands 
firmly in place after a hundred years. 
About 10 years ago, we noticed that 
the 90 foot tall pine tree about 25 feet 
behind the icehouse was dying and 
leaning toward the building. We decid- 
ed we had better cut down the tree 
before the wind blew it over onto the 
building. Although the logger cut a 
deep notch in the direction he wanted 
the tree to fall, the tree twisted at the 
last moment and fell directly over the 
icehouse. 

We thought that was the end of the 
building, but it bounced up about a 
foot into the air and settled down snug 

against the ground 
exactly as it had been 
before. The only dam- 
age we could see then, 
and can find even today 
after all those years, 
was a slight dent in the 
roof. Even the door fit 
as tightly as before. We 
had to laugh. So much 
for foundations, decay 
resistant building mate- 
rials, and careful atten- 
tion to repairs. 

We have not replaced 
the bottom logs of the 
j walls, but when we 
replaced the floor we 
put the joists in exactly 
as they had been origi- 
nally. Then we put sheet 
metal over the flooring, 
making the house fully lined with 
metal, and rodent proof. There was no 
drain in the bottom of the original 
floor. We were told that the flooring 
had been laid down with space 
between the boards so that the water 
from the melting ice simply seeped 
through the cracks. We don’t put ice 
directly on the floor, so we had no 
cause to worry about water standing 
underneath the building. 

When we tore off the old broken 
door, we replaced it with a door made 
of milled boards instead of half-round 
logs like they used in the original 
door. We knew this cut down on the 
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insulating quality of the door, so we 
made a screen door-like frame to fit on 
the inside of the wooden door, and 
lined that with cardboard for more 
insulation. This makes two doors to 
open when we want to go inside the 
icehouse, but it is very effective for 
insulation. 

How the old timers 
used the icehouse 

We know that from the time the ice- 
house was built sometime in the early 
1930s, the people who lived here did 
indeed cut ice out of the pond and 
stack it on the floor of the icehouse. 
They told us they raked up bags of 
pine needles in the dry months of the 
fall before it started to snow, then 
spread the dry needles over the ice for 
insulation which kept the ice from 
melting quickly. Depending on the 
weather, they could keep the inside of 
the house cool enough to safely store 
fresh meat as well as milk products 
and vegetables for some time well into 
the first of the summer months. 

The ice couldn’t have been very 
thick slabs, however, because our 
pond does not freeze more than four 
or five inches deep even in our coldest 
weather. It rarely gets down to zero 
degrees Fahrenheit here, and when it 
does dip that low it doesn’t stay there 
long enough to make thick ice. 

In the summer months after the ice 
had completely melted, the house still 
stayed cool enough to keep vegetables 
and apples fresh. Our days get quite 
warm here in the summertime, maybe 
up to 85 or 90 degrees, but nights 
rarely stay warm. Most summer nights 
we need a blanket or two to keep com- 
fortable. The old-timers would open 
the icehouse door on the cooler sum- 
mer nights and let it air out, letting out 
the warmer air and letting in the cool 
night air to keep the building at a rela- 
tively cool temperature of about 50 to 
60 degrees. 

In addition to the icehouse, those 
early homesteaders had another clever 
way to keep foods cool. Outside the 


north facing kitchen window they built 
a frame of a box set up on stilts the 
height of the window and up tight 
against the window. The box had a 
bottom but no sides or top. They cov- 
ered the sides and top with screen 
wire, then with burlap, and set a buck- 
et of water with a small hole in the 
bottom over the top of the box so that 
water could drip constantly onto the 
burlap, keeping it wet all the time. The 
evaporating water kept the food in the 
box several degrees cooler than the 
outside air. You could reach through 
the window to set your food inside the 
box. I used their box a few summers 
before we lived fulltime on the home- 
stead when we would come up for 
short periods of time to work on the 
place. We had to replace the screen 
wire with stronger wire. The raccoons 
found out they could break through 
screen wire and raid the box. 

The icehouse today 

We do not cut ice from the pond. 
Instead we collect snow in five-gallon 
buckets and set them on the floor. 
Snow is easier to collect than ice is to 
cut and haul. And we have much more 
snow than we have ice. When we 
know it is going to snow, we will often 
set the buckets out in an open place 
and let Mother Nature fill them at 
least partly full. Then we can dip snow 
into the buckets to fill them the rest of 
the way. After the snow melts, the 
water will stay cool for a long time. If 
I want the snow to melt more slowly, I 
will set the buckets inside cardboard 
boxes on the floor of the house. When 
the water gets too warm we can empty 
it outside where it will not do more 
damage to the floor and walls of the 
icehouse. 

Also, when my big chest freezer that 
I had when we lived in the city konked 
out, we took out the motor and moved 
the freezer inside the icehouse. The 
combination of the insulation in the 
freezer cabinet and the insulation of 
the icehouse makes for an effective 
cooler even in the hottest of months. I 
keep a high-low thermometer in the 


freezer and can tell at a glance exactly 
how hot or cold it has been. It is 
always cool enough to keep vegetables 
and fruits for long periods of time. If 
the weather turns extremely hot, I can 
buy a block of ice and keep it in a 
bucket on the floor to aid in cooling 
the icehouse. 

In the fall when we pick bushels of 
apples in our orchard, we will pour the 
freezer full of apples and have fresh 
apples almost until next harvest time. 
They aren’t as crisp as when they were 
first picked, but they are still very 
good. I always sort out a few of the 
biggest and nicest apples. I wrap each 
one individually in newspaper and 
store them in an apple box with holes 
for ventilation in the sides of the box, 
then set the box on a shelf in the ice- 
house. At Christmas time we can 
make lovely gifts with our home 
grown apples. Finally, we make cider 
from the last of the apples before they 
spoil. By then, the apples have mel- 
lowed enough that the cider is sweet 
as well as tangy. 

When we butchered a beef, we aged 
it in the icehouse. We didn’t butcher 
until sometime late in November 
when cold weather had set in and after 
the first snow. By keeping buckets of 
snow setting under the sides of beef, 
we maintained a rather constant tem- 
perature of between 34 and 38 degrees 
— just right for aging meat. Husband 
put up a heavy rod made of two inch 
metal water pipe just under the ceil- 
ing. He made S hooks out of re-bar 
with a sharp point on one end of the 
hooks. We stuck the sharp point 
through a side of beef and hung the 
hook on the pipe. But we did not try to 
keep the meat all winter like the early 
homesteaders did. After aging for 
about two weeks, we cut up the meat 
and wrapped it in freezer wrap and 
took it to our son’s house in Phoenix 
for him to keep in his freezer. The 
meat was delicious. 

Potatoes, carrots, cabbage, and in 
fact almost all my garden vegetables, 
keep well in the icehouse. However, I 
don’t put winter squash there because 
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it likes a warmer temperature than I 
keep in the outbuilding. I do ripen 
green tomatoes in the icehouse 
though. I wrap the tomatoes like I do 
my choice apples and store them the 
same way. I rotate the tomatoes fairly 
often and watch them rather closely. 
They ripen and taste much better than 
store-bought greenhouse tomatoes, but 
no tomato tastes as good as it does 
right off the vine. One year, after a 
bumper crop of tomatoes, we had the 
last of our stored tomatoes for 
Christmas dinner. Right now, I have 
three big net bags full of lemons 
picked off our son’ s tree and hung in 
the icehouse. They will keep well for 
several months. I’d like for them to 
keep until lemonade time, but don’t 
know if they will or not. I may have to 
squeeze them and freeze the juice later 
this spring. 

Building an icehouse 

We have a friend who recently built 
an icehouse out of modern day materi- 
als. He used milled lumber and made 
a little shed-like building about the 
same size as our icehouse, but the roof 
isn’t as sloping. He put the icehouse 
up on a concrete block foundation. He 
lined that building, ceiling, and floor 
with slab styrofoam insulation, then 
covered the styrofoam with more lum- 
ber. His icehouse is essentially an 
envelope stuffed with styrofoam. 

Without ice or snow stored in it, it 
stays at a fairly constant temperature 
of about 50 degrees all the time. He 
keeps mostly garden produce in his 
icehouse, but he told us when he want- 
ed to make the building cold enough 
to keep meat or milk products he 
would buy some blocks of ice and 
store them in picnic chests on the 
floor. He would leave the lids of the 
chests standing open. He said the ice 
melted very slowly and the whole 
building would become as cold as a 
walk-in refrigerator. Modern day 
materials — same principle. Better 
built, but not nearly as charming. A 


A modern-day icehouse 

We got letters from several readers about icehouses, and among the best was one from 
H.L. Baggett of Tennessee Ridge, TN. His drawing below is not meant to be used as a 
blueprint, but as a suggestion for building a more modern icehouse than the one Marjorie 
Burris found on her property. 

Bagget’s modern icehouse is 10' X 10' built on a 16' X 16' gravel bed filled a bit higher 
than the surrounding ground. The icehouse itself should be on a small rise on the ground, 
on the north side of a barn or house tall enough to cast shade during the day, especially 
from 1 1 a.m. to sunset. Note the 2 feet of sawdust insulation on the sides of the inner room 
and the 3 feet above the ceiling. The drawing depicts a block wall outer wall at the left, or 
you can use the old-fashioned wood siding shown at the right. Only one door is shown but 
obviously you’d have an inner and outer door (tightly sealed against the outside) just like 
Marjorie’s icehouse. Also note the roof hatch (sealed against the rain) for putting in the 
sawdust. Rebar and cement reinforces the block, and steel ties bind the outer wall to the 
inner wall. The gravel floor and the gravel under the sawdust walls are, of course, for 
drainage, because you’ll have an ice company deliver about 3 tons of ice in 100-200 pound 
blocks. Separate the blocks with 6 inches of sawdust. Lots of variations you can do to this 
structure, but this is the basic modern icehouse. A 
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WOOD/COAL BURNING COOK STOVES, 
COOKERS & WATER HEATERS 



New on the market, European made 
Lowest prices on the market! 


For more info call toll free: 


Dealers: 


1-877-4-VENKOV 1-616-469-9957 



http://www.tradad.com/venkov 

e-mail: venkov@tradad.com 


Tradad, Inc. - Venkov 

13581 Red Arrow Hwy 
RO. Box 56 
Harbert, Ml 49115 


visit Ms self-reliant website at www.backwoodshome.com 


It's all here... Ever yt h in g you need 
to live an inde pendent lifestyle 


Pla neta ry Sysbe ms ha s he Iped 
hundiedsof people enjoy the 
benefits of freedom from the 



eneigygrid. 


We offer full design services with an extensive construction 
and design background for smooth integration of your 
Renewable Energy, heating or water system. Our catalog 
combines a full line of low energy appliances, RE components, 
services and experience, all at a savings to you. 



Sustainable Solutions for Living on Planet Earth 

Phone 406-682-5646 Fax 406-682-5644 
RO. Box 340 262 Badger Road 
Ennis, Montana USA 59729 

Call for your catalog today... only $3.95 to BHM readers 

Visit our website at www.planetarysystems.com 



T hree times the International Society 
of Newspaper Editors has included 
Vin Suprynowicz in their list of the 
12 top weekly editorial writers in 
North America. For years his shoot-from- 
the-hip style has opened the eyes of thou- 
sands to government abuse of our liberties. 
In this book, Send in the Waco Killers , he 
blends material taken from his syndicated 
column with new commentary to give the 
reader a detailed, reporter's-eye-view of 
how the rights and freedoms of Americans 
are being subverted. 

He uses factual accounts from the daily 
news to show how the Feds use the drug 
war, the public schools, jury rights, property 
rights, the IRS, gun control, and anti-militia 
hysteria to increase its power and control 
over us. He details how agents of the ATF 
and FBI have routinely lied, how they use 
paid informants to infiltrate Constitutionally- 
protected militia groups, then fabricate evi- 
dence to get arrests and discredit them. 

If you read no other book this year, read 
Send in the Waco Killers . Just keep your 
blood pressure medication handy. 506 
pages, trade paperback, $21.95 + $3 
S&H. 

Only $24.95 

(includes P&H) 

1 - 800 - 835-2418 
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PV/roofing 


These handsome solar-electric panels 
blend into and become part of 
standing-seam metal roofing 



Photos: Stephen Heckeroth 


The McMillan house uses both integrated PV/roofing and solar-heated, radiant-floor heating. 

An interview with Stephen Heckeroth 


By Michael Hackleman 

A fter pouring the founda- 
tion, framing the house, 
and adding a roof, how 
would you like it if your 
house was all ready to generate its 
own electricity? No solar modules 
and no roof racks to add? This is the 
promise of integrated PV (solar-elec- 
tric)/roofing. It is cost-competitive for 
new home construction and retrofits 
to existing homes. 

Stephen Heckeroth is a solar 
designer who has constructed innova- 
tive systems in homes and buildings 
to make use of passive solar energy in 
heating, cooling, and electricity pro- 
duction. I interviewed Stephen on 
integrated PV/roofing as demonstrat- 
ed in the McMillan home. 


MH: There have been longstanding 
challenges with using photovoltaic 
(PV) modules on rooftops to generate 
electricity from sunlight for homes 
(Sidebar A). A major one has been 
the add-on look to most of the instal- 
lations. Architects, homeowners, and 



Stephen Heckeroth 


corporations are understandably 
reluctant to accept the impact of the 
framework and modules in an array 
on a building’s aesthetics. You’ve 
installed Uni-Solar’s integrated PV 
roofing in 13 projects in the past year. 
Will you describe how the roofing 
and PV material is integrated? 

Stephen: The roof of the McMillan 
home was ideally oriented and 
pitched to use Uni-Solar solar-electric 
modules. Uni-Solar’s technology is 
based around conventional standing- 
seam metal roofing which is available 
in a wide range of colors and lengths, 
with all the necessary trim. In this 
application, the flexible thin-film 
amorphous laminants are bonded to 
the 16-inch wide sheeting. There are 
two module sizes, reflected in two 
lengths: 9 feet 4 inches or 18 feet. 
The 9-foot, 4-inch laminants are rated 
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A: Fitting crystalline solar-electric hardware to rooftops 


By Michael Hackleman 

Rooftops are a natural site for solar-electric generation 
because ground-level arrays are exposed to theft and van- 
dalism. As well, solar-electric modules on a roof intercept 
the sun’s rays, reducing heat gain to the building for the 
area covered. Still, there are at least five challenges to their 
effective use: module size, orientation, temperature, 
weatherability, and competition. 

Module size. Standard solar modules aren’t easily dis- 
guised. If the roof isn’t designed to complement their look, 
the solar panels really stand out. The situation worsens as 
the size (wattage) of the array increases. There is definitely 
an add-on or experimental look to these installations. 

Orientation. Solar modules need to face the sun to gener- 
ate power. When fitted to existing homes, the modules gen- 
erally suffer when mounted to rooftops that are not orientat- 
ed to true south or at an optimum pitch for fixed modules. 
Finally, the output of a module is severely impacted by even 
partial shading of one solar cell, limiting installation to roof 
areas that remain unshaded through the major part of the 
day. The result is some odd-looking support framework to 
align and pitch the panels for maximum daily production 
and minimal shading. 


Temperature. Rooftops generate high-temperatures in the 
summer sun, reducing the voltage of many types of solar 
modules and, often, power output. Flush-mounted solar 
modules compound the problem, lacking adequate cooling. 
Again, with smaller (shallow) roof pitches, there is insuffi- 
cient convective airflow to strip heat away from the mod- 
ules. 

Weatherability. Rooftops do a good job considering the 
beating they get from the sun, wind, rain, snow, sleet, and 
hail. Fortunately, solar panels have a good history of 
weatherability, too. The earliest applications for solar mod- 
ules were in hostile environments and extreme weather 
sites. Their reliability is such that most of the electronic 
equipment mounted on remote mountain tops or in marine 
installations now uses solar modules instead of fueled-gen- 
erator technology. The overall weatherability and toughness 
of solar panels makes them ideal as a roofing substitute. 

Competition. Roofers install roofs. Solar dealers install 
module arrays. This duplication has kept the cost of adding 
rooftop solar-electric systems prohibitively high. As well, 
the prospect of adding solar-generated electricity to a home 
has remained an unknown entity for homeowners every- 
where. 


at 12 volts and 64 watts. The 18-foot 
laminants are rated at 24 volts and 
128 watts. The owner/builder or con- 
tractor installs as many Uni-Solar 
modules as are needed to satisfy the 
owner’s electric needs, then uses reg- 
ular standing-seam metal roofing to 
finish off the job. 

MH: Tell me more about the metal 
roofing. 

Stephen: Standing-seam metal 
roofing is a pan with edges. It comes 
in architectural and structural grades. 
Architectural grade has a 3 /Yinch lip 
and a separate batten. Use this if it 
will be laid down over plywood or 
other decking. Structural grade has a 
1.5 inch lip and has an integral batten, 
so it is stiffer and easier and faster to 
install. It will bridge a 3-foot gap in a 
roof’s framework. 

MH: How is the metal roofing 
secured to the roof? 

Stephen: A clip slips over the lip of 
architectural grade roofing and is 
screwed into sheeting over the roof 
joists. The next section of roofing 
obscures the screws of the previous 


section when its tab is folded over and 
a cap or batten is added. The structur- 
al grade of metal roofing also uses a 
clip that is slipped over the edge and 
screwed to the roof (sheeting or 
joists). However, the next section uti- 
lizes an integrated cap that slips down 
over the other edge and secures the 
joint. 

By the way, standing-seam metal 
roofing is not new. It’s a system that 
goes back hundreds of years. Many of 
the cathedrals in Europe have stand- 
ing-seam roofs. They have stood the 
test of time. 

MH: Is the product ready-to-go 
when it arrives at the building site? 

Stephen: To date, Uni-Solar lami- 
nants have all been factory-bonded. In 
the future, there will be a choice of 
factory-bonded or a new version of 
the product called peel-and-stick. 
Thus, you have the option of having 
the laminants shipped directly to the 
site, where they can be installed 
directly to standing- seam metal roof- 
ing already in place or on the ground. 
Overall, it’s best to bond the laminant 


to the metal roofing sections on the 
ground. You unroll the laminant along 
the metal roofing, align it, and use a 
roller to evenly press it down on the 
roofing as you peel off the protective 
layer on the back. Peel-and-stick. The 
roller removes air bubbles and 
ensures complete bonding. 

Factory-bonded modules provide an 
owner/builder with the laminant 
already bonded to standing-seam 
metal roofing. An assembly plant in 
Mexico receives the pans and lami- 
nants from the USA, bonds the lami- 
nant to the roofing under controlled 
conditions, and ships the finished 
PV/roofing modules to the building 
site in rigid crates. 

MH: Do you have any preferences 
to working with the laminants or the 
factory-bonded modules? 

Stephen: It’s situational. With a 
large order of factory-bonded lami- 
nants, you need a fork lift at the work 
site to pick the 2,000-pound crate off 
the shipping truck. It’s a large truck, 
too. It may not be able to get to some 
sites. Shipping for that size of an 
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Ridge cap 


Standing-seam 
metal roofing panel 


PV panel 



The active layer of solar material is 
only microns thick, compared with 
many thousands of an inch thick for 
single-crystal cells. It’s also triple- 
junction. This means there are three 
different layers of material, each 
designed to convert overlapping por- 
tions of the frequency spectrum of 
sunlight that contain energy. The 
combined output results in more elec- 
tricity than a single-junction would 
yield. 

It is true that the efficiency of amor- 
phous PV is 6-7%, so it is less effi- 
cient than single-crystal PV at 10- 
12%. However, Uni-Solar prices 
for amorphous PV are based on 
performance per purchased 
watt, not area. This makes 
them directly competitive 
with single-crystal PV 
module prices in dollars 
per watt. Today, that’s 
about $5-6 per watt 
including the racks 
for modules. 

Efficiency is an 
issue in module- 
type arrays 
mounted to 
racks, where you 
would need 

more of the amorphous PV modules 
to achieve the designed wattage than 
required with single-crystal PV mod- 
ules for the same area. Collector area 
is less of an issue with rooftops. For 
example, the McMillan solar array 
intercepts about 406 square feet of 
sunshine in a space that’s roughly 23 
feet wide and 18 feet high, yet this 
represents a relatively small portion 
of the total roof area. 



21 VOLT 
1 SO WATTS 


Integrated standing- seam metal PV 
roofing eliminates both the cost and 
labor of installing the structural sup- 
port for PV modules. It also elimi- 
nates the cost of the roofing material 
itself, tile or shingles. For the section 
of roof the array occupies, it is the 
roof. 

MH: What was the final system 
makeup for the McMillan house? 

Stephen: We used seventeen 18- 
foot long laminants in the roof. At 
128 watts each, this is 2,135 watts of 
solar-generated electricity at 24-volts 
DC. This is fed through a controller, a 
Trace C40, into a battery bank com- 
prised of eight F-16 lead-acid, deep- 
cycle batteries. Each battery is rated 6 
volts and 3 50 Ah (amp-hours). These 
are wired to produce a 24-volt battery 
pack of 700 Ah capacity. The battery 
pack is connected to an inverter, a 
Trace 4024, which is rated to produce 

up to 4kW 
(4,000 watts) of 
electricity at 120V, 
60-cycle AC. 

MH: Anything spe- 
cial about the system? 
Stephen: Utility-supplied 
electricity is available onsite, 
so the system is grid-connect- 
ed. The refrigerator, lights, and 
other vital loads are set up on sep- 
arate circuits wired to run off the 
PV array and battery bank. If utility 
power goes down, only non-essential 
loads are affected. These can wait 
until grid power is restored. 

MH: I understand there is some 
financial help available for homeown- 
ers that install PV in a grid-connected 
home. 

Stephen: Yes. In California, where 
the McMillan house is located, the 
state and federal programs cut the 
price of a PV system in half last year. 
The federal program is over but the 
California Energy Commission still 
offers a $ 3/watt rebate or up to one- 
half the system cost for installations 
on property served by a utility. Many 
other states have similar programs to 


order from Mexico is $1,300. Uni- 
Solar is re-designing its shipping 
crates to be lighter. 

An 18-foot section of standing-seam 
metal roofing weighs 20 pounds. 
Buying it locally and applying the 
laminant, which is itself fairly light- 
weight and compact to ship, is less 
expensive. On the other hand, the fac- 
tory-bonded material is ready to go. If 
the south-facing portion of the roof is 
the right length, it goes up fast. In 
either case, if you use architectural 
standing-seam roofing, you must take 
extra care not to damage the fragile 
pans. Structural standing- seam is eas- 
ier to work with. 

MH: Since this PV material is a 
product of amorphous PV technology, 
how does it compare or contrast with 
modules made of poly-crystalline or 
single-crystal solar cells? I once 
toured the Arco Solar (now Siemens) 
manufacturing facility in Camarillo, 
CA. In 1990, most of the plant was 
dedicated to the production of single- 
crystal cells, but one large room had 
equipment producing modules from 
amorphous technology. I learned that 
regular amorphous PV modules were 
made from thin coats of active materi- 
al that is sprayed onto glass in a very 
controlled environment. I know that 
the efficiency of amorphous PV is 
only about 6-7% compared with 10- 
12% for single-crystal. 

Stephen: Amorphous PV is thin- 
film technology. Uni-Solar uses a 
continuous roll-to-roll process with 
stainless steel foil as the primary sub- 
strate. This makes the final product 
flexible enough to roll tightly, com- 
pacting into an 8-inch diameter roll. 
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Left: A Uni-Solar module is 
lifted to the roof and 
installed. 

Below: Module wires are 
routed under the roof cap. 


encourage the installation of renew- 
able, non-polluting energy systems. 
Five years ago, the McMillan home 
was the first use of Uni-Solar PV 
roofing on a private residence. 

MH: One thing I really like is the 
way the integrated PV roofing disap- 
pears into the roof. 

Stephen: It’s more of a chameleon 
than you might think. Standing- seam 
metal roofing comes in a variety of 
colors, i.e., gray, blue, green. When 
any of these colors are used around an 
array and the battens are applied 
between the array segments, the solar 
panels take on the color of the roof- 
ing. With a green roof, the array 
reflects dark gray-green. The array 
reflects gray with a gray roof and 
reflects blue with a blue roof. 
Altogether, it adds to the aesthetics of 
the building. 

MH: How long does it take to 
install the Uni-Solar modules? 

Stephen: It recently took about 2 l A 
hours to install a 4kW (4,000 watt) 
array. This involved three people 
installing 30 segments of factory- 
bonded, structural standing- seam pans 
on a roof designed for the standard 
128-watt modules. So, five minutes 
per section. I’m experienced at it, but 
the time usually improves with each 
segment installed. 

MH: Will you approximate the 
cost? 

Stephen: It figures to about $5/watt 
for the site-applied, peel-and-stick 
laminant or $6/watt for factory-bond- 
ed. The difference is the current ship- 
ping cost (less with peel-and-stick) 
and the cost of the metal roofing (not 
supplied with peel-and-stick). At $5 


Right: 
Grounding 
strips are 
soldered 
to the 
modules. 


per watt, the 12V, 64- watt 
modules are approximately 
$320 each and the 24V, 

128-watt modules are $640. 

At $6 per watt, the cost is 
$384 and $768, respective- 

iy- 

The big difference is the 
cost savings of Uni-Solar 
modules because they don’t 
require the roof racks to support the 
modules. This saves about $2 per 
watt. Uni-Solar offers a 20-year 
replacement warranty. With any luck, 
the laminants and the roof will last 
40-50 years. Contrast that with the 
roof under a crystalline-based array. 


When it needs replacement, the cost 
of labor to remove and re-install both 
the PV array and roof can total to 
more than the original installation. 

MH: Have you been able to verify 
the ratings that Uni- Solar claims for 
its amorphous PV? And, how long is 


Left: A typical power 
center includes: 

Solar charge 
controllers 

Inverter/Charger 

DC disconnect 

Below: Most battery 
packs use deep-cycle, 
lead-acid batteries. 
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Other installations 
by Stephen Heckeroth 
using integrated PV/roofmg. 


Above and left: A 5kW array on a new home 
outside Blain, ID. 

Below: A 2kW shop roof in Mendocino, CA 


Left: A 3kW 
garage roof in 
Little River, CA. 

Below: A co- 
housing project 
in Oakland, CA, 
with a 6.5kW 
array. 


Above: Heckeroth's latest 
project: a 3.6kW charging 
station for electric vehicles. 


Right: Pam Chang's 
Berkeley home was re-roofed 
with a 2.4kW array. 


All photos: Stephen Heckeroth 
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the payback for the energy used in 
manufacturing? 

Stephen: I have verified the output 
of many of the arrays I’ve installed. 
Watt for watt, Uni-Solar has matched, 
even outperformed, single-crystal and 
poly-crystalline modules at a number 
of solar “shoot-outs” during energy 
events across the US and Canada 
recently. These are bonafide technical 
and performance tests with all the 
manufacturers represented. Each 
brand of module is exposed to the 
same sky, sun, loads, heat, dust, and 
clouds as every other brand. 

The manufacturing process for 
amorphous PV consumes less energy 
and produces less waste byproducts 
than single-crystal PV production. 
Where it takes five years for a single- 
crystal PV module to pay back the 
energy it took to manufacture it, 
amorphous PV has a payback of six 
months. 

MH: How does amorphous PV per- 
formance compare with that of crys- 
talline PV in day-to-day operation? I 
know that amorphous PV is not as 
sensitive to temperature as crystalline 
PV. When I worked on the Solar 
Eagle project a few years back, our 
design had to allow for a big voltage 
drop, about 2.2 millivolts per degree 
centigrade per cell. With a panel 
made of twenty 432-cell strings of 
solar cells, the Solar Eagle’s array 
output would drop more than 30 volts 
when it stopped and just sat in the 
Australian sun. 

Stephen: Amorphous is less affect- 
ed by temperature. A single-crystal 
solar cell is several thousands of an 
inch thick. It accumulates heat and 
drops in voltage. Amorphous PV is 
only several microns thick. No ther- 
mal mass. As well, there’s a bypass 
diode across each section of an amor- 
phous module, minimizing the drag- 
down effect that occurs with any par- 
tial shading. Uni-Solar modules have 
demonstrated good performance even 
when installed on east and west-fac- 
ing rooftops. I know, I’ve done it. The 


modules’ non-reflective outer coating 
captures sunlight that is reflected off 
standard solar modules because of the 
incident angle. Amorphous PV output 
is generally higher in light overcast, 
shaded, or cloudy conditions than sin- 
gle-crystal PV. 

MH: What advice can you give 
owner/builders who might be interest- 
ed in applying this technology? 

Stephen: Obviously, you can’t have 
dormers, vents, or skylights coming 
up through the array. If added to a 
building under construction, the array 
should be sited for optimum exposure 
to sunlight and to avoid any plumb- 
ing, stove, and daylighting fixtures in 
this section. In a retrofit, site the array 
away from these protrusions or re- 
route them. The Uni-Solar modules 
can be arranged as one group, several 
small groups, or alternated with con- 
ventional metal roofing sections. The 


electrical terminations can be at either 
end of the modules. These are fed 
through a watertight opening beneath 
the ridge cap or connections are made 
in the soffit behind the facia. Wiring 
connections are made in the attic 
below the roof decking. 

Altogeher, Uni-Solar’s modules 
make it easy to add a solar-electric 
capacity to a rooftop in a cost-effi- 
cient way. 

(Stephen Heckeroth, Homestead 
Enterprises, P. O. Box 410, Albion, CA 
95410. Phone/Fax: 707-937-0338; e-mail: 
steve@renewables.com. Website: 

www.renewables.com 

Uni-Solar [United Solar Systems Corp.] 

1100 West Maple Rd, Troy, MI 48084. 

Phone: 800-843-3892; Fax: 248-362-4442. 
Website: www.unisolar.com 

Trace Engineering Co., Arlington, WA 
98223. Fax: 360-435-2229 Website: 
www.tracengineering.com) A 
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E NERGY WORKS 



A forced-air system heats 
the room from the ceiling 
down, suffering big losses. 


All graphics courtesy of Wirsbo USA 



Radiant floor heating 

Alternative to forced-air heating is solar-powered, too 

An interview with Stephen Heckeroth 


By Michael Hackleman 

H ydronic, or radiant floor heat- 
ing is a method of heating a 
home, shop, or other building 
with the heat concentrated in the 
floor. It works by embedding special 
tubing in a concrete foundation or in a 
thin concrete mixture on top of a 
wood-framed floor. Heated water (or 
a food-grade antifreeze mixture) 
flows through this tubing, warming 
the thermal mass of the concrete. 

Conventional forced-air systems, 
wood stoves, or other heating meth- 
ods produce uneven heat, with the 
highest air temperatures near the ceil- 
ings. Hydronic heating puts the heat 
in the floor under your feet, gently 


warming a room or a complete struc- 
ture. This results in similar heating 
levels with superior comfort without 
wasting energy and money in monthly 
fuel bills. The warm water circulated 
through the tubing in a radiant floor 
may come from solar collectors, 
water heaters, demand water heaters, 
wood stoves, or heat pumps. 

I asked Stephen Heckeroth to 
describe the technology, design 
issues, and construction and installa- 
tion techniques related to hydronic 
heating in general, and heating radiant 
floors with solar collectors specifical- 

iy- 

MH: I first heard of running heated 
water through tubing in the floor a 
few decades ago. I think I heard about 


the ones that didn’t work. Copper tub- 
ing that leaked or corroded. Water 
that froze and cracked the concrete. 
What’s the situation today? What kind 
of tubing have you used? 

Stephen: The technology, materials, 
and techniques have come a long way 
in the past decades. I use PEX tubing 
from Wirsbo. It is specifically 
designed to withstand the rigors of 
being embedded in concrete and 
exposed to water at high or low tem- 
peratures. It’s available in a variety of 
diameters — 3 /s-inch, V^-inch, 5 /s- 
inch, 3 /4-inch and 1-inch. The 5 /s-inch 
diameter tubing is popular because it 
offers a good balance between cost 
and pressure drop. The 3 /4-inch and 1- 
inch tubing are relatively expensive. 
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Above: Forced-air heating 
versus the ideal warming 
curve for a person. 
Right: Radiant floor heating is a 
good match for human comfort. 


The 3 /8-inch and ^-inch offer too 
much resistance, which means more 
energy consumption to pump the liq- 
uid through the pipe. The 5 /s-inch 
tubing is the minimum size needed 
for thermosiphon. The tubing comes 
in 300-foot and 1000-foot rolls. 

MH: We should explain that ther- 
mosiphon is a natural flow of water. It 
is a result of water being heated and 
allowed to rise convectively as part of 
a circulation plan in a closed-loop 
system. For example, water heated in 
a solar collector will naturally want to 
rise, effectively both pushing and 
pulling at cooler water in a circulation 
pattern. It’s a low-tech way to move 
heat from a collector to storage and 
use. 

Stephen, will you describe the lay- 
out pattern for the tubing? 

Stephen: The PEX tubing is laid in 
patterns called zones in the pad area 
to be poured with concrete. A zone 
might be one room. A larger room 
might need two zones. These zones 
terminate in a header pipe that is con- 
nected to the source of heated fluid. 
The length of the zone determines the 
diameter of the tubing. A small zone 
of 3 /8-inch tubing will need the same 
pump effort as 5 /s-inch tubing of a 
longer length. Since there is resis- 
tance in any tubing, 280 feet is the 
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largest distance recommended by the 
manufacturer for 5 /s-inch tubing. 

The tubing is laid out in an exagger- 
ated S -pattern, with many variations. 
It may be as tight as six inches on 
center (distance apart) or up to IV 2 
feet apart. A 12-inch on center pattern 


is common. The zones should be 
placed wherever there is foot traffic. 
Position tubing in front of the toilet, 
near the tub, and in front of the sink 
in the bathroom. Use the same strate- 
gy for the stove, the kitchen sink, and 
around the dining table. If you’re 
working from a detailed plan, avoid 
areas like under cabinets or in closets. 
Increase the spacing of the tubing to 
IV 2 feet apart in areas that are less 
traveled. The average size of a zone is 
about 250-400 sq. ft. 

Wirsbo has created a manual 
(CDAM, 185 pages, $5 from Wirsbo) 
that lays out additional patterns that 
address specific issues or preferences. 
The manual is extremely useful for 
understanding the hardware, issues, 
layouts, options, and methods of heat- 
ing from virtually any energy source 
in any climate. In Western Europe, 
50% of all new construction uses 
radiant floor heating systems. 


Right: The layout of 
radiant floor tubing 
in the slab. 

Below: A typical lay- 
out for radiant heat 
tubing in the floor 
of a room. 
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The McMillan foundation is inlaid with insulation and tubing and checked for leaks prior to pouring the slab. 


MH: Is there any difference in strat- 
egy with a system that will depend on 
solar versus one that is dependent on 
propane or wood heat? 

Stephen: Generally, yes. With solar 
heating, you’re counting on the con- 
crete to act as thermal mass. Slow to 
heat, slow to cool. With propane heat- 
ing, the mass isn’t really necessary. 
The thinner slab, maybe as little as 2 
inches thick on an existing floor, will 
heat faster than a big slab but it won’t 
hold the heat long. 

MH: Is this garden-variety concrete 
you’re talking about? 

Stephen: Yes and no. Regular con- 
crete works for thick slabs (4 inches 
plus) and solar-assisted heating. For 
thin slabs, use Gypcrete and 
Flowcrete. They’re like concrete but 
not as hard. Using them doesn’t result 
in a finished floor. You must finish the 
floor with tile, linoleum, or some 
other cover. 


MH: Radiant- floor heating seems a 
perfect application for solar heating. 
In your experience, is this true? 

Stephen: If you’re investing in a 
concrete foundation and slab, it 
makes sense to have it work for you 
in another way, as thermal mass. A 
thin layer of insulation under a con- 
crete slab will serve to keep the 
ground from acting as a heat sink. At 
the same time, the ground serves to 
help regulate the slab temperature 
because any extreme will be tempered 
by the earth’s relatively constant tem- 
perature. 

For solar heating, you will want a 4- 
6 inch thick slab. It will take a long 
time to change the temperature of that 
much thermal mass and its earth con- 
nection. It will tend to be cool in sum- 
mer and vertically-mounted solar col- 
lectors will keep it warm in winter. 

MH: Can you give me a ballpark 
figure for cost of the Wirsbo tubing? 


Stephen: Retail, a 1000-foot roll of 
VYinch tubing is about 70 cents a 
foot. It’s about 80 cents a foot for 5 /s- 
inch tubing. The tubing comes with or 
without an oxygen barrier. I prefer the 
non-barrier because it is less expen- 
sive and I’m careful not to use fittings 
that will oxidize. A system designed 
to use solar-heated water that circu- 
lates by thermosiphon is susceptible 
to blockage by air bubbles. It’s hard 
to avoid them where the tubing lies so 
flat or may have high spots. Bubbles 
in the water accumulate in the small- 
est high spots, finally blocking the 
flow. A small in-line centrifugal 
pump, l/20th of a HP in rating, can be 
used for purging. It will circulate 
water through the tubing fast enough 
to dislodge an air bubble. The purge 
pump only comes on when the system 
stagnates and the collectors overheat. 
When circulation is restored, the 
pump shuts off. 
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Thermosiphoning tips 


1. Use thermosiphon only in areas where freezing temperatures are rare. 

2. Cold pipe from bottom of tank to bottom of heat source should slope 
down so as not to trap air. 

3. Use a tee off the tank drain as the cold pipe returning to collector so all 
the tank water is heated. (Avoid using the standard cold water inlet in water 
heaters as part of a thermosiphon loop.) 

4. Hot pipe should slope up from top of heat source to Vi to 3 A up the side of 
the tank to allow room for heat and air bubbles to rise in tank. 

5. Locate an air-release valve and an expansion tank at the highest point in 
the system. 

6. All pipes should be insulated. 

7. Avoid the use of L’s and reducers as much as possible. 

8. If a heat source is added to back up the collectors, the sensor to control it 
should be located near the top of the tank. 

9. Use timers or other sensors to ensure that backup heating cannot operate 
until the sun has had sufficient time to heat the water. 


How do you know when a bubble 
blocks a thermosiphon flow? Install 
temperature sensors at various points 
in the system and connect them to a 
differential control. Use the kind of 
sensor that fits in a tee off the plumb- 
ing and accepts a probe from a digital 
meter. When the difference in temper- 
ature between two points, i.e., at the 
top of the collector and at some point 
in the concrete, reaches a preset 
value, it will run the purge pump until 
the thermosiphon flow is restored. 

MH: In one hydronic heating instal- 
lation I saw ball-cock valves on each 
tube that led away from the manifold 
to a zone. Presumably, this gave the 
owner control of the individual zones, 
which room was heated, which was 
not. How well do these work in a 
solar-heated system? 

Stephen: I don’t use zones in a 
solar-heated system. There may be 
many loops but the whole floor is 
treated as one zone. The system is 
always on. With vertically-mounted 
collectors, the floor is heated by the 
sun through three seasons and cooled 
to earth temperature in the summer. 
The thermal mass is a huge thermal 
flywheel. You dump heat into it in the 
winter and take it out in summer. 

MH: Does this system also handle 
domestic hot water for showers, dish- 
water, and laundry? 

Stephen: Solar panels for a radiant- 
floor heating system are angled to 
intercept the rays of the winter sun, 
which sits 20-35 degrees above the 
southern horizon at noon. Domestic 
hot water usage must be angled to 
optimize heat gain year-round, so the 
collector must be pointed toward a 
mid-point, roughly 45-60 degrees 
above the horizon in the continental 
USA. Of course, these collectors cir- 
culate this water through a storage 
tank for later use. In the McMillan 
house, additional collectors were 
added at the west end of the building 
and tilted to utilize summer sun for 
domestic hot water. 


MH: What other plumbing is need- 
ed for the radiant floor system? 

Stephen: I’ve already mentioned 
the in-line pump which is used pri- 
marily for purging the system of air 
bubbles. It must be centrifugal or the 
water will not flow through it during 
thermosiphon. An air-bleeder valve is 
needed, as is an expansion tank and 
purge valves. This is standard equip- 
ment. 

MH: Will you describe the require- 
ments of the insulation under a con- 
crete slab that will act as thermal 
mass? 

Stephen: The insulation works only 
as a thermal break. It shouldn’t have a 
very high R-value because we want 
the slab to act as a heat sink in sum- 
mer. I used foil-faced bubble wrap 
material which is made specifically 
for under-slab use. It doubles as a 
thermal break and radiant barrier. And 
it’s inexpensive. Rigid foam, like foil- 
faced technifoam or blueboard, also 
works. Around here, the ground under 
a slab remains at a constant 58 
degrees F. Further north, the ground 
temperature is colder and more insu- 
lation is required. Further south, little 
or no insulation is required. Carlsbad 
Caverns stays at a constant 70 degrees 
F. while the surface temperature out- 
side varies between zero and 115 
degrees F. 


MH: Can you describe the site 
preparation for pouring the founda- 
tion for a radiant floor? 

Stephen: The overall depth of the 
“floor” is about 8 inches thick. The 
process? 

1. Cover the excavation with two 
inches of dry sand. The ground will 
tend to be damp so it must be dried 
up, and then covered evenly with 
sand. 

2. Lay in one inch of foam or l A- 
inch bubble wrap. Don’t scrimp; it’s 
cheap. 

3. Spread dry sand over the insula- 
tion to hold the insulation in place 
and to keep bubbles from rising up 
through the poured concrete and 
spoiling the finish. 

4. Add the wire mesh. I use 6-6-10- 
10 wire. This is #10 wire in both 
directions, 6 inches on center. 
Bending back the corners will tend to 
flatten the wire perfectly. 

5. Lay out the pattern of radiant tub- 
ing and tie it to the mesh. Run the 
tubing from each zone up into the 
manifold. The manifold is a pipe 
header, 3 A - inch to 1-inch in diameter 
and made of brass, with tees to accept 
the tubing. 

6. Pour the concrete. This should be 
4-6 inches deep. 

MH: Will you describe the radiant 
floor system of the McMillan house? 
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A radiant floor system using a water heater as an energy source 


Stephen: The McMillan house has 
a total of eight loops. The house is 
open plan, so there are four loops in 
the great room (kitchen, dining area, 
living room), two in a family/guest 
room, and one each for the two 
upstair bathrooms. The design called 
for direct solar gain on the south-fac- 
ing side, solar thermosiphon to a 
back-up propane tank on the east end, 
and direct thermosiphon with a purge 
pump on the west end. Propane is the 
backup heating source. 

A direct-vent, 80-gallon propane 
water tank is used on the east end 
with a simple timer. The timer won’t 
heat water for the floor until after- 
noon, giving solar energy a chance to 
heat the system. If it hasn’t, the timer 
engages the fan on the propane water 
tank which, in the unit I use, will per- 
mit the heater to switch on. A small 
pump circulates water through a heat- 
exchanger in the tank and then 
through the radiant floor tubing. 

I like to minimize controls in sys- 
tems because they don’t last, and the 
system performs erratically or fails. I 
will use differential temperature sen- 
sors. When the floor is cooler than the 
water in the tank, the pump turns on. 
This pump motor draws 80- watts. 

MH: We haven’t talked about solar- 
thermal panels yet. 

Stephen: The solar-water-heating 
collectors in this installation are 
mounted vertically against the south- 
facing outside wall. This maximizes 
the winter heat gain and impedes any 
significant heating effect in summer. 
There are many brands available, new 
and used. 

The panels in the McMillan house 
came used from Triple A Solar in 
New Mexico. They have 1-inch diam- 
eter headers and V^-inch risers in a 10- 
foot by 4-foot, bronze-iodized alu- 
minum case, 5 inches thick. The riser 
tubes and fins are black-chromed cop- 
per to capture and channel the heat 
converted from sunlight. The only 
plumbing requirement is to use only 
similar metals in all parts to avoid 


premature corrosion. The collector’s 
glazing is tempered glass, with a 
roughened surface to minimize reflec- 
tion. 

MH: I understand there are quite a 
few used solar water-heating modules 
out there. When tax rebates and write- 
off legislation spurred a boom in the 
solar water-heating industry a few 
decades back, a lot of different com- 
panies got involved. Earlier, you men- 
tioned designing a system with few 
controls. A major failing of the indus- 
try years ago was the control system. 
It was too complicated, too varied, 
too prone to malfunction. On the 
other hand, many of the collector 
designs of that period were solid. It 
was some other part of the system 
that failed, not the collector. These 
systems are still being stripped from 
buildings or replaced by newer 
designs. 

Stephen: Used water-heating col- 
lectors are widely available. Used col- 
lectors from Triple A Solar were $150 
each. New, these collectors would be 
over $500 each. Panels that have been 
removed from a system may prove to 
be a good investment. A simple pres- 
sure check will find any leaks. 

MH: Let’s talk about freezing cli- 
mates, solar water-heating modules, 
and radiant floor heating systems. The 
danger in any solar water-heating sys- 
tem is that water may freeze in the 


collector and burst a pipe. At the 
least, a mess. Certainly inconvenient. 
Likely expensive. This is a challenge 
in solar collectors in systems for 
domestic water heating. What about 
solar collectors for radiant floor heat- 
ing systems? 

Stephen: There are two ways to 
approach this problem in cold cli- 
mates or warm climates that get an 
occasional freeze. The first uses ordi- 
nary tap water and relies upon a ther- 
mal-bleed valve, or Dole valve. This 
valve is designed to start dripping 
when the water at the valve drops to a 
preset temperature, either 38°L or 
43 °L. Moving water freezes at a much 
lower temperature than water which is 
stationary. A drip valve acts like a 
leak in the system, letting water out, 
bringing in new water warmed from 
the slab or tank. As it gets colder, the 
Dole valve drips even more. I’ve 
found the Dole valve to be reliable on 
the northern California coast where 
freezing temperatures are rare. It 
needs to be checked and cleaned 
annually, but it is perfect for a mild 
climate. 

The other technique to avoid freez- 
ing the collector is to add polypropo- 
lene glycol to the water. This is a 
food-grade anti-freeze used as a 
dough extender in the baking indus- 
try. It’s about $10 a gallon but you 
don’t need much. A 10% solution will 
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protect the collectors down to 20-25 
degrees F. Use a higher percentage for 
correspondingly lower temperatures. 

MH: Stephen, thank you for taking 
the time to share your experiences 
with BHM ' s readers. Any closing 
thoughts? 

Stephen: Orientation is 80% of 
solar design. Good orientation means 
choosing a building site with unob- 
structed solar access, making maxi- 
mum use of the south-facing roof and 
walls, and using a lot of insulation in 
the north walls and roof. The south- 
facing roof is the place for solar-elec- 
tric modules and collectors for 
domestic hot water. 

Most of the window area (7-10% of 
the building’s floor area) should be 
located on the south-facing walls for 
daylighting and direct solar gain in 
winter. The building plan should be 
designed to accommodate vertically- 
mounted solar collectors for radiant- 
floor heating here, too. Add over- 
hangs to thwart solar gain in the sum- 
mer. The north and west walls should 
have minimum window area, less than 
2% of the floor area for north win- 
dows to avoid heat loss and west win- 
dows to avoid afternoon overheating. 
The east wall should have windows of 
4-6% of the floor area for early morn- 
ing warmup. 

The ideal building site slopes down 
to the south, increasing solar exposure 
and facilitating convection and ther- 
mosiphon loops. The north side of the 
building should be dug into the slope 
to prevent heat loss and increase the 
earth connection. In my experience, 
the owners of a well-designed solar 
home will pay little or nothing for 
electricity or heat for the life of the 
building. 

(Stephen Heckeroth, Homestead 
Enterprises, P. O. Box 410, Albion, CA 
95410. Phone/Fax: 707-937-0338. 

Website: www.renewables.com 

Wirsbo USA, 5925 148th St., Apple Valley, 
MN 55124. Phone: 306-721-2449; Fax: 306- 
721-3088. Website: www.wirsbo.com) A 
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Be informed, influential, and involved! Join ASES! 

Get a free subscription to SOLAR TODAY magazine, the annual R&D 
review. 

Affect decision-makers worldwide through outreach programs that include 
roundtable discussions, educational campaigns, media events, and the Solar 
Action Network. 

Support common goals, increase public awareness, and take action through 
participation in local, regional, and national chapters and committees and 
by attending the annual ASES Energy Conference June 16-21, 2000. 

Become a member of the American Solar Energy Society (ASES) 

Join thousands of architects, educators, engineers, researchers, scientists, 
builders, utility representatives, activists, and consumers. Send your mem- 
bership to ASES, 2400 Central Avenue, Suite G-l, Boulder, CO 80301. 
Annual individual U.S.A. membership is $60 (Canada $75, other countries 
$85). 

To inquire about corporate rates, call 303-443-3130. 

Backwoods Home Magazine supports ASES. 
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TRACE Inverter SALE 

UX1412SB Inverter 

12VDC, 1400watt, 120 VAC, modified sine wave 
output with 50 amp battery charger and transfer switch 
option included. Limited to stock on 
hand at this price $635.00 

FREE SHIPPING CONTINENTAL US 

Call for further information on current special offers 
and free catalog. 

Siemens SR50@$257.00 SP75@$361.00 

SR 100 @$47 1.00 

Can aboui our sale on Sunken batiories and t?aitary interconnect sale 
'We manufacture polypropylene battery enclosures' 

"Corrfisn tf is an 

Dflafer tar high-quai ? Package Systems • Inverters • Pumps 

■r ir ■ |- 8 . Generators • PV Panels • Accessories 

Solar Discount 

P.O. Box 986 
Mayer, AZ 86333 

Phone: (520)632-4209 Order: (877)632-4219 
Website: www.solardiscount.com 
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Solar Design Services 
InSteel Walls 

Unisolar® Photovoltaic Roofing 
Trace Inverters & Controllers 
Deep Cycle Storage Batteries 

Homestead Enterprises 

RO. Box 410 
Albion, CA 95410 
Phone/Fax: 707-937-0338 
e-mail: solar@renewables.com 


www.renewables.com 
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NOW ON SALE $459 

THE WORLD'S BEST SELLING WIND TURBINE 

fN STOCKS CALL TOLL FREE 333-303-0278 

www.cetsolar.com 

Your Complete System Specialists 

M5X 120 WATT Solar Panel 
$529 BLOW OUT SALE 

Creative Energy Technologies 

1 0 Main St., Summit, NY 1 21 75 



DIESEL GENERATORS 

5 KW to 85 KW 

• We feature Isuzu and Lombard ni diesels and 
Marathon and Stamford Newage generators. 

Limited quantities of propane or natural gas Ford 
powered units are available upon special order. 

• Please write, e-mail <power@eGens.com> or 
visit us on the web at http://www.eGens.com 

and/or call for our FREE BROCFIURE. 

1-800-311-1776 

8440 C. Belvedere Ave., Sacramento, CA 95826 

TUBAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO. INC. 

SACRAMENTO • MOUNTAIN VIEW • FRESNO 
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Tune up your water system to save energy 

By Windy Dankoff 


W ater well pumping is 

one of the largest elec- 
trical loads for a coun- 
try home. There are 
several ways to minimize its energy 
consumption. Here is a technique that 
applies to any pressurizing system, 
utility or PV-powered, especially if it 
uses an AC pump. 

If you look at the performance 
curve of any centrifugal-type pump 
(including all AC submersibles and jet 
pumps), you will see that as the pres- 
sure increases past a certain point, the 
flow drops drastically. This is the 
pressure at which the pump “slips” 
and loses efficiency. If this pressure is 
below the cut-out pressure setting of 
your system, you are wasting a lot of 
energy. 

A pressurized water system 
uses a pressure switch to control 
when the pump turns on and 
when it turns off. In this system, 
opening the valve of a faucet or 
flushing a toilet will reduce the 
water pressure to a point where 
the pressure switch will turn on 
the pump. This is the cut-in 
point. As the pump overtakes 
the water demand or pressurizes 
the system after use, it will 
reach a point where the pressure 
switch shuts off the pump. This is the 
cut-out point. Both the cut-in and cut- 
out points of the switch are 
adjustable. A cut-out pressure of 50 
psi is a typical setting by the manu- 
facturer of a pressure switch. 

We had a customer in Colorado 
whose cut-out pressure on her PV- 
powered pump was 50 psi. As the 
pressure got past 40 psi, the flow rate 
slowed way down. Since there 
seemed to be more than enough pres- 
sure at the faucets, we reduced the 
cut-out pressure to 36 psi. In doing 
so, we cut the energy use of the pump 
nearly in half. The owner couldn’t 


detect a change in the water delivery 
but, as it was gardening season, she 
saw an immediate increase in the 
amount of energy available from her 
PV-powered system. 

Why do most Americans want more 
than 35 PSI at their home? The 
answer is undersized plumbing. Most 
houses in the U.S.A. are plumbed to 
the legal minimum requirements of 
the plumbing codes (V£-inch and * 1 2 3 A- 
inch pipe). At the end of a long pipe 
run, the dynamic pressure may be 
diminished by 30%. 

Is your system affected? If there is a 
pressure gauge near the pressure 
switch, you can verify if your pump’s 
efficiency is poor at the high end. 
Here’s how. Release some water, just 
until the pump switches on. Watch the 
system’s pressure gauge and observe 


its rate of rise (this indicates flow 
rate). Does it rise to a certain point 
and then slow way down, long before 
it shuts off? If so, your system needs a 
pressure adjustment. 

What can you do to remedy or avoid 
this situation? 

1. Where a house is already 
plumbed, observe water delivery at 
the faucets. If water flow is satisfying 
without opening faucets all of the 
way, then a reduction in pressure may 
be acceptable. 

2. Where a house has not yet been 

plumbed, we recommend using one 


pipe size (diameter) larger than mini- 
mum, for all cold water lines. 

3. When using garden hose, 3 A-inch 
hose will cause far less pressure drop 
than VYinch or 5 /s-inch hose. 

When these measures are undertak- 
en, a pressure setting of 25-35 PSI 
will please anybody. 

Reducing water 
pressure 

Pressure adjustments are made at 
the pressure switch. If your system 
does not have a pressure gauge, you 
need to buy or borrow one for these 
adjustments. Add it, using a tee, in the 
proximity of the pressure switch. 

On a standard pressure switch, there 
are two adjustment nuts, with a spring 
under each one. Turning the nuts 
counterclockwise will lower the set- 
tings. You will see the result by 
watching the pressure gauge as 
you run a pump cycle, that is, 
as the pump cycles on and off. 
Here’s the process: 

1. Loosen the nut on the 
longer screw. This will reduce 
both the cut-in and cut-out 
pressure. 

2. Adjust this nut for the cut- 
in pressure that you desire. 
Rotate it a specific amount, i.e., 
a full turn, then observe the 
pump cycle by opening a 

faucet. Repeat this process until you 
reach the new cut-in pressure, i.e., 24 
psi. 

3. Adjust the nut on the shorter 
screw. It adjusts the cut-out point 
only. Cut-out pressure should be 
around 1.5 (150%) times the value of 
the cut-in pressure. For example, for a 
cut-in pressure of 24 psi, the cut-out 
pressure should be 35-36 psi. 

Check the pressure 
tank 

Once the pressure is set and every- 
one is satisfied, reset the pre-charge 
air in the pressure tank. This will 
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Electrical terminals 

Tall screw : adjusts both 
cut-in & cut-out pressure. 
Set this FIRST for the cut-in 
you desire. Counter-clock- 
wise lowers the setting. 

• Short screw : adjusts cut- 
out pressure. Set this 
SECOND. 
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Second Annual 

SoIWest 

RE Fair 



Knowledge 

Js Power! 


JULY 29-30. 2000 

GRANT COUNTY FAIRGROUNDS. JOHN DAY. OR 


More than 30 

workshops included 

with fair entry 


Contact Information: 

SolWest/EORenew 
PO Box 485 
Canyon City, OR 97820 
541-575-3633 

Email solwest@highdesertnet.com 
www.eoni.com/~solwest 


Over 50 exhibit booths displaying 
and selling solar ; wind, and water 
power products, self-reliance 
supplies , books and magazines, solar 
cookers, heating, solar gadgets and 
information about energy efficiency. 





i®*, t e Ensif^^rcps To*** 

hVDVV 


Southwest Renewable 

Energy Fair 

September 15-17, 2000 

Coconino County Fairgrounds 


Flagstaff, Arizona 


Solar & Wrnd Energy 

Passive Solar Design 

Energy Efficiency 

Batteries & Inverters 

Alternative Fuels & 
Vehicle Showcase 

Thermal Systems 

Home Size, RV Size. 4 
Tie-In Systems 

Otf Grid 4 Net Metering 

Wastewater Systems 

Ch i idre n*s Activities 

For informatiGrii rantart; 
Greats Flagstaff Economic Council 

l£M s. Milton Road 
Flagstaff, Aniona SEDCl 
I-5GO-5S5-7653 
52D-77S-7eoa 
til 520-55E-09A0 
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REMEMBERING THE OLD DAYS 


THE SUMMER OF ’35 


By John Graesch 

S ixty five years ago I was liv- 
ing in that part of Seattle, 
Washington, known as South 
Park. Few places had as much 
natural beauty as “The Park” as we 
knew it. Beautiful lawns and tall 
shady trees, fruit trees that grew out 
over the sidewalk where a kid could 
always get cherries, apples, and 
peaches in season and none of the 
owners complained. I remember 
walking through an alley in another 
part of town where beautiful 
Rochester peaches were falling from 
a tree and rotting there. I picked one 
up and took a bite out of it and the 
property owner cursed at me, called 
me a thief, and chased me down the 
alley. It bothered me for a long time 
that a person could let good fruit rot 
and curse someone for taking a bite 
of it. 

In South Park we had a baseball 
field that was the envy of many large 
towns. When the U.S. Navy Fleet 
was in Seattle for Fleet Week and 
Potlach Days they brought Sailors by 
the bus load out to South Park to play 
baseball all day. 

Us kids would go up into the 
orchards and get large paper bags full 
of the juicy Gravenstein apples and 
we’d trade them to the sailors — a bag 
of apples for a ball, a bat, or a nice 
leather mitt. Quite a bargain. 

When the 1936 school year was over 
late in May, I got a job delivering gro- 
ceries for Weatherbee’s Grocery. 

The “nerve center” of South Park 
was the Barber Shop on Fourteenth 
Avenue. It was a two-chair establish- 
ment and there were benches for “nex- 
ters” and “loafers” both inside and 
outside. All the news and gossip drift- 
ed to this Barber Shop as surely as 
water flows to a drain. 

Many years before, someone had 
started a “custom cannery” for salmon 


on the West Side of the Park. The ven- 
ture had gone bankrupt and the build- 
ing sat empty for many years, but now 
a Mexican fellow had moved in and 
began to sell chicken tamales, fifteen 
cents each or two for a quarter. 

They were delicious and the price 
was reasonable enough for those 


depression days. One odd thing hap- 
pened though, which at the time didn’t 
elicit much comment: there was a 
marked decrease in the seagull and 
fish duck population. But, like I said, 
no one paid much attention. Tamales 
became a part of everyone’s menu. A 
few weeks after the tamale business 
started, I was taking a load of gro- 
ceries to Munson’s house, and as I 
was carrying them up the front steps I 
heard this great crash in the house. 
The front door was open a bit so I 
peeked inside. 

This was one of the real old houses 
with the 12-foot ceilings, and old man 
Munson, wishing to depart this earth, 
had tied a noose to the ceiling fixture 


in the middle of the room, then he put 
a couple boxes on the dining room 
table, climbed on the boxes, put his 
neck in the noose, and kicked the 
boxes away. His weight pulled the 
whole lath and plaster ceiling down on 
top of him and he fell, breaking the 
table. That was the noise that I had 
heard. 

Needless to say, the happening 
at the Munson house was the sub- 
ject of much conjecture up at the 
Barber Shop in the next few days. 
There were many suggestions as 
to how the old fellow might 
enhance his performance. 

Cecil Burdick commented on 
the chicken tamales and Ned 
Crossthwaite again brought up 
the subject of the disappearing 
sea fowl. No other comments 
were made so the subject died for 
lack of a second. Marcus Olmen 
was heard to reflect that it sure 
was strange, that having never 
happened before. 

On the sidewalk in front of the 
Barber Shop there was a fire 
hydrant. On any holiday morning, 
Pete Scroggins and his cousin 
Elmer Short would bring a sack 
of potatoes into the Barber Shop early 
in the morning. They would remove 
the potatoes from the sack, cut a hole 
in the bottom of the sack, slip the sack 
over the fire hydrant, replace the pota- 
toes, then sew the top of the sack back 
up again. 

There were always plenty of visitors 
on holidays and one of the boys would 
bet some husky young guy he couldn’t 
lift that sack of potatoes. This was a 
source of great merriment to all the 
local fellows who were in on the joke. 
Some of the old guys laughed so hard 
they wept. Nowadays people might 
not see anything funny in a trick like 
that, but in those days it was quite a 
thing to see some big, young football 
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(Believing it is important for people to be able to laugh at 
themselves, this is a continuing feature in Backwoods 
Home Magazine. We invite readers to submit any jokes 
you'd like to share to BHM f P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, 
OR 97444. There is no payment for jokes used.) 


A very large, old building was being torn down in 
Chicago to make room for a new skyscraper. Due to its 
proximity to other buildings it could not be imploded 
and had to be dismantled floor by floor. While working 
on the 49th floor, two construction workers found a 
skeleton in a small closet behind the elevator shaft. They 
decided that they should call the police. 

When the police arrived they directed them to the clos- 
et and showed them the skeleton fully clothed and stand- 
ing upright. They said, “This could be Jimmy Hoffa or 
somebody really important.” 

Two days went by and the construction workers 
couldn’t stand it any more, they had to know who they 
had found. They called the police and said, “We are the 
two guys who found the skeleton in the closet and we 
want to know if it was Jimmy Hoffa or somebody impor- 
tant.” 

The police said it wasn’t Jimmy Hoffa, but it was 
somebody kind of important. 

“Well, who was it?” 

“The 1956 Polish National Hide-and-Seek Champion.” 


„ hnv had ; ust gotten his driving permit. He 
A young by 1 if thev could discuss 

asked his father, who was a minister, y 

his use of the car. . h Y ou 

His father said, Son, I m real prouu y 
brought your grades up, you ve studied y 

81 tl’ £ 

long hair, and even Jes “ “ ZZnd'.hey walked every- 
His father replied, Yes son, auu y 

where they went!” 


BUMPER STICKERS 



o had memory. 


I Work Hard Because Millions 
On Welfare Depend on Me! 


It IS as BAD as you think, 
and they ARE out to get you. 


God must love stupid people, 

He made so many. 


I have found, at my age, going bra-less 
pulls all the wrinkles out of my face. 


If you must choose between two evils, 
pick the one you’ve never tried. 


barlender fmally says ^ 
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soon as his head hits the pillow P aS 
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“So you’ve been out drinking again.” 

inrZent ZZ y ” ^ h ' “ <* P»«. on a „ 
^Thepub called; you left your wheelchair there again.” 
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hotel room was^^ea^You’ve^gotT ^ ever ' 
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‘Well, I do have a double ed ’ 1 don,t ca re where.’ 
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An Irishman arrived at J.F.K. Airport and wandered 
about the terminal with tears streaming down his cheeks. 
An airline employee asked him if he was already home- 
sick. 

; No,” replied the Irishman. “I’ve lost all me luggage!” 
Flow’d that happen?” 

The cork fell out,” said the Irishman. 


“1 


“1 




capitals. She proudly^a^"^ 1 '7 knowled S e of state 
all of them.” Y ^ Go ahead, ask me, I know 



Women’s revenge jokes 

Q. Why is it so hard for women to find men that are 
sensitive, caring, and good looking? 

A. Because those men already have boyfriends. 

Q. What are a woman’s four favorite animals? 

A. A mink in the closet, a Jaguar in the garage, a 
tiger in the bedroom, and a Jackass to pay for it all. 

Q. Why are blonde jokes so short? 

A. So men can remember them. 


Early one morning, a mother went in to wake up her 
son. “Wake up, son. It’s time to go to school!” 

“But why, Mom? I don’t want to go.” 

“Give me two reasons why you don’t want to go.” 

“Well, the kids hate me for one, and the teachers hate 
me, too!” 

“Oh, that’s no reason not to go to school. Come on 
now and get ready.” 

“Give me two reasons why I should go to school.” 
“Well, for one, you’re 52 years old. And for another, 
you’re the Principal!” 


Irish Prayer 

Murphy was staggering home with a pint of booze in his 
back pocket when he slipped and fell. Struggling to his 
feet, he felt something wet running down his leg. “Please 
Lord,” he implored, “let it be blood.” 


An old man was wondering if his wife 
had a hearing problem. So one night, he 
stood behind her while she was sitting in 
her lounge chair. He spoke softly to her, 
“Honey, can you hear me?” 

There was no response. 

He moved a little closer and said louder, 
“Honey, can you hear me?” 


Still, there was no response. 

Finally he moved right behind her and 
yelled, “Honey, can you hear me?” 

She replied, “For the third time, yes!” 
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Ask Jackie 

Making corn flour, food preservation, 
pole and container fruit trees, llamas, 
using roof water ... 


(Jackie Clay invites BHM readers to sub- 
mit questions on any facet of low-tech, self- 
reliant living. Send questions to BHM , P.O 
Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444. E-mail: 
j ackie @ backwoodshome.com) 

When I was raising my own children 
and working, I often made tamales 
and tortillas. I would buy all I needed. 

Now Em disabled and raising some 
boys again. I can’t remember how to 
make the maza. I only did it a few 
times. Buying was easier. 

We now grind our own grain again 
and try to make all. Please send us 
some recipes to help. We don’t have 
electricity and even haul our water. 
Life goes on. 

The boys I now have had drug prob- 
lems plus. I took them without any 
support which is hard. I was working. 
The great thing is they can ’t buy drugs 
when we live so very far from every- 
thing. They are turning out much bet- 
ter. 

Sherry Rhodes 
lone, WA 

We use quite a bit of masa harina de 
maize (Spanish for corn flour) here at 
home, both because it is tasty in 
homemade tortillas and tamales and 
because it is an economical alternative 
to wheat or rye flour. 

Like most recipes, there are a few 
variations of corn flour. The one we 
most often use is dry corn (cow corn, 
so to speak) boiled in lime water, 
rinsed, and rubbed with your fingers 
until all the “skins” are floated away. I 
use one cup of agricultural lime to one 
gallon of pure water. Rinse well while 
rubbing. 


I then pat the “hominy,” for this is 
what it would be if you continued 
boiling it until puffy, dry on an old 
towel on a cookie sheet, then 
place in a single layer on a screen to 
completely dry. 

After dried, the naked corn is finely 
ground with a grain mill or with a 
mano and metate (grinding stones) in 
the traditional way. During this grind- 
ing, many traditional folks add dried 
chilies because this makes the most 
flavorful tamale dough. I do not usual- 
ly mix chilies with the masa for corn 
tortillas. 

To make tortillas, use 2 cups of 
masa, mixed with 1 cup of warm 
water. Mix well. It will seem a little 
dry, but you can form a ball. Let stand 
15 minutes. Divide into 12 balls, 
rolling with slightly dampened hands. 
Using wax paper or plastic wrap, press 
with tortilla press (I got mine from 
Pinetree Garden Seeds, Box 300, New 
Gloucester, ME 04260; current price 
is $17.98.), or you can use a plate and 
pie pan as a press. If you make a lot of 
tortillas, the aluminum press is in valu- 
able... I’ve used mine for years and it 
is wonderful. 

For tamale dough, I do use chilies in 
the dry masa, then mix 3 cups of masa 
with 2 cups of warm water, 1 cup of 
softened lard or shortening, 1 tsp. salt. 
Beat until fluffy and spread on pre- 
soaked cornhusks. Then fill with your 
favorite tamale filling, roll cornhusk 
jelly-roll fashion and tie the ends 
securely with pieces of soaked corn- 
husk. Steam for 45 minutes. 

Masa harina de maize is also some- 
times made with whole, very finely 



Jackie Clay 


ground corn (not as good, in my opin- 
ion... seems gritty) or even grated 
fresh corn off the cob (is great, but 
hard to work with). Quaker makes a 
ready-ground masa harina if you don’t 
have time to grind. 

Don’t feel “poor” because you don’t 
have power and haul water. We have 
power only when we run the genera- 
tor. . .usually for my work on the word 
processor or to wash clothes once a 
week, and are hauling water from 26 
miles away... out of choice. One day, 
we’ll put down a well, but it isn’t a 
real high priority as we have plenty of 
other places to put our money right 
now on our new “naked” homestead. 
(No fences, no livestock barn, no gar- 
den, only the land and a home. . .which 
we are truly grateful for.) 

I am looking how to do food preser- 
vation. Especially how the early pio- 
neers did it. Can you suggest a place 
to look. 

Austin 

I’ve tried about every method of 
food preservation from those of 
Native Americans to the most modern. 
And the two that are truly dependable, 
producing the best tasting and safest 
storage foods, are plain old home can- 
ning and home dehydrating. Other 
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more exotic methods, such as salting 
or packing in lard result in really 
yucky tasting food that sometimes 
goes bad, especially the lard-packed 
meats. 

Any good book on food dehydration 
(which was used by Native 
Americans, who taught the pioneers) 
or home canning will get you started. I 
use both of these methods on a daily 
basis, making countless “normal” and 
tasty meals for my family, and feel 
that we glow in the dark a little less 
because of it. 

We found Jackie Clay's article 
“Jackie’s Tips’’ (March/April 2000) 
very helpful and have changed some 
of our gardening plans for the coming 
season. 

Jackie mentions “pole” and dwarf 
fruit trees being grown in patio con- 
tainers, but provides no further infor- 
mation. While we have been able to 
locate a few (3) varieties of “pole 
apples ” that are intended for contain- 
ers, we have not had much luck with 
other fruits. 

We have scanned the internet and 
looked at the local library and garden 
shops for additional information and 
have not been able to locate very 
much. Do you or the author have sug- 
gestions of where we can find addi- 
tional information. 

We are very interested in trying and 
experimenting with the concept, 
though the cost is a bit prohibitive 
without first obtaining some helpful 
info & hints. 

What varieties work best? Or will 
any dwarf tree work? What fruits and 
varieties will give the best crop when 
grown in a patio container? Are there 
some special considerations we need 
to apply in our selection of trees? Are 
there special care and pruning needs ? 

We have purchased 160 acres with 
the nearest “community” being some 
47 miles away. We are anxiously 
working towards making our dream of 
moving onto the land and becoming 
self-sufficient a reality, but the move is 
still several years off. 


We are currently apartment dwellers 
and “city -dependent, ” though we have 
taken to gardening the area behind 
the business we live above. We have 
tried and are adding hanging baskets 
of strawberries, patio “top-hat” blue 
berries, and planter boxes of herbs & 
other edibles. We are experimenting 
with different strawberries to find 
which work best in containers with the 
climate of Utah’s Wasatch Front’s 
benches. We are greatly enjoying the 
experience of and the feeling of being 
more self-sufficient than we were 4 
years ago! And your Backwoods 
Home Magazine has helped tremen- 
dously in creating that feeling! 

Any help that can be provided on the 
varieties, places to find, care and 
pruning, and production quality/ 
quantity of “small fruits” and fruit 
trees for patio containers would be 
greatly appreciated! 

C&E Reynolds 

So far, only apples and crabapples 
have been created in “pole” form. 
Stark Brothers has several of these, as 
well as a container “really dwarf” 
peach. We have had one of these in 
Northern Minnesota (in an unheated 
greenhouse), and it bore Vi bushel 
of terrific peaches. 

We have had luck with container 
figs as well. You can probably also 
raise any of the dwarf (not semi- 
dwarf) fruits, pruning to maintain a 
short profile, in a large container. You 
can move ’em with an appliance dolly. 

You can also raise grapes in a con- 
tainer; should you move, simply 
whack ’em off severely and go. The 
vines will regrow in their new home. 

Don’t stop with fruits for containers. 
We’ve tried indeterminate tomatoes in 
large pots that reached 12 feet high on 
strings tied to the eaves, cukes on 
string nets, string beans planted in 
boxes and strung up all over the place 
(decorative as well as productive), 
Alderman peas the same way climbing 
six feet tall. As you experiment, you’ll 
gasp at just how much food you can 
produce as city-dwellers. (You might 


shop around for a vacant lot nearby to 
“rent” for a share of the food you pro- 
duce. A friend did this and latched 
onto half an acre at no financial cost 
and made great friends with an elderly 
lady, to boot.) 

I greatly enjoyed Jackie Clay ’s arti- 
cle on “Hard Core Homesteading. ” 
But I am wondering how, and where, 
llamas can fit into the picture. I have 
heard that llamas are better to raise 
than cows because they take less 
space and are also “browsers” like 
goats and deer. Can llamas be used 
for milk, like cows? Perhaps Jackie 
could do some research on the subject 
and let us know. I would be interested 
to see an article on the subject. 

Cara Ebner 

Tucson , AZ 

I truly love llamas, and am a former 
llama owner. They are neat, friendly, 
intelligent animals with wonderful 
wool. They make great sheep 
guardians and low-impact pack ani- 
mals. But they are really not much of 
a dairy animal. First of all, their teats 
are only about an inch and a half long, 
making them a “treat” to milk. I’ve 
done it for newborn crias (baby 
llamas), and wouldn’t recommend 
it. Instead, why don’t you consider 
dairy goats. They take much less 
space and feed than a llama and are 
low impact animals. 

As a hardcore homesteader, an ani- 
mal must “pay for itself’ or be classi- 
fied as a pet. If you can afford a pet, 
great. I’ve got some, myself. (We 
even had a crippled turkey vulture for 
three years who insisted on the best 
brand of dog food.) Llamas make 
great pets, plus you can use the wool 
if you hand spin and they will carry 
your burdens on pack trips. But they 
just don’t make the grade, with me, as 
a dairy animal. 

Love your helpful insights! How 
about this question. Fve got a thou- 
sand gallon water tank, and was plan- 
ning on catching my rain run-off from 
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our trailer, then irrigating my garden 
with it. I’ve done this at other places 
with great success. Then I started to 
think — could I use this water to wash 
clothes with? How about dishes or for 
use in the shower? Our place has an 
old well that only yields V 2 gal per 
minute. We have to have water hauled 
to our place at $40 a month. Got any 
suggestions ? 

Garnett Rope 

Yep, Garnett, I’ve got a few ideas. 
And your situation is similar to ours, 
right now, as we haul water in a 200 
gallon poly tank from Cascade, which 
is 26 miles from our new Montana 
homestead. (You might consider buy- 
ing such a tank if you have a trailer or 
pickup, as we carry it with us a lot, 
and whenever we must go to town, we 
haul back water as an “afterthought” 
to avoid trips only to get water.) 


We, too, will be catching our roof 
water in barrels to irrigate part of our 
garden with. We also use our bath 
water to water our berry bushes, fruit 
trees, and flower beds to save every 
bit we can. (You shouldn’t use bath 
water on vegetables.) 

Sure you can wash clothes in rain 
water; it’s what most of our grandpar- 
ents used. Makes ’em really soft, too. 
As an extra safety precaution, it prob- 
ably wouldn’t be a good idea to wash 
baby clothes in it, unless it was boiled 
first. 

The shower would be okay too, pro- 
vided the water was reasonably pure; 
you might consider a basic in-line fil- 
ter. And as with the clothes, you might 
not want your small baby to shower in 
roof run-off. (But as you know, from 
toddler on up, those kiddies are 
exposed to more E. coli at your local 
fast-food playland than they might get 
from an occasional bird doo-doo on 

the roof.) 

Dishes? I think 
I’d draw the line 
there. I’m frugal, 
but those few gal- 
lons of dish water 
might better come 
from the well or 
town, as there are 
a few organisms 


that might harm you should you ingest 
them, but which most likely would be 
no problem at all with the other uses. 

Do be sure your trailer roof is not 
coated with asbestos roof coating, as 
some older, repaired trailer roofs are, 
as you can pick up asbestos particles 
from run-off water. If it is, you might 
consider placing another frame roof 
over it with, say, a metal roof. This 
could add extra insulation between 
roofs and give safe catch water for 
you to use. 

I’d consider revamping your well. 
Many low-producing wells are really 
not that bad; the pipe may be leaking 
in the casing, the leathers on the foot 
valve may be worn out, the well may 
only need to be deepened a few feet, 
or the screen on the point may be 
plugged with debris or minerals. Give 
serious consideration to this, as a good 
home well would solve a lot of 
headaches. Talk to a willing local well 
person with a creative bent. One I 
knew forced a gallon of vinegar down 
a low-producing well pipe with air 
pressure, then began pumping. In an 
hour the vinegar ate out the mineral 
deposit on the screen of the point and 
the well went from a gallon a minute 
to ten! 

Good luck; water is indeed precious ! 
A 


Restore the Bill of Rights 

with 

Fully Informed Juries 

Find out how ordinary people, as trial jurors, can repair 
years of legislated special-interest damage to our rights 
by saying No to bad laws. 

Phone 1 -800-TEL- JURY 

for a free 

Jury Power Information Kit 

http://fija.org/ 
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Success is at your fingertips. 



With Keystone National High School s new online eSchool, independent 
study has never been more accessible or more exciting. 

Instant access to over 30 full-credit high school courses 
Online testing and student support resources 
Interactive student activities 
Online access to student transcripts 
Additional Web resources and accelerated grading 

To learn more, call Keystone today at 800-255-4937 or visit 
www.keystonehighschool.com. 



CHINA DIESEL TRACTORS 

4 wheel drive, Double stage clutch, 

Power Steering, Roll bar 

25 HP $6295 

28HP $6895 

Options: 

Front Loader 
Backhoe 

6” Wood Chipper 
Irrigation pumps 
PTO Generators 



3KW $1575 
7.5KW $2795 

10KW $3162 
15KW $4395 
Includes Spare 
Parts-Kit, Tools 

Free Shipping 

NEWINLI INTERNATIONAL 


Keystone National 
L High School 

School House Station 420 West 5th Street 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 
800-255-4937 Fax: (570) 784-2129 
E-mail: info@keystonehighschool.com 


13445 Yorba Ave., Chino, CA 91710 
Toll Free : 1-877-639-4654 
Tel: 909-364-0667 * Fax: 909-364-0856 

E-Mail: newinli@aol.com 



REMOTE 

HOMESTEAD 


shelters + tents ■ kitchen! ■ dring ■ domni 
bathrooms * laundries * storage * shops 
power systems * heat systems ■ water works 
purification £ filtration * waste and sewage 
ntriguing equipment ■ liquid! storage & handling 
survival gear ■ first a*d supplies 
clothing • weather instrumentation 
communications * field & travel gear 


order on-line 


www.epcamp9.c0m 


•Exploration Products 



Our hug* flpfcmrf* h 

fur o flwre $4 , 95 H NL 8- 5 Pmifii 

i-SOQ 448 7312 
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FARM AND GARDEN 


Summer winds down in the garden 



Late summer deepens both color and flavor in peppers and tomatoes , and 
while the tomatoes may not be as perfect in appearance as the earlier ones ; 
their enhanced flavor make them delicious for canning or enjoying fresh. 


By Alice Brantley Yeager 
(Photos by James O .Yeager) 

D ays grow shorter, nights 
become cooler and sum- 
mer is winding down even 
while we think about it. 
With the coming of cooler weather 
surviving plants in the garden take on 
new life. The bugs, heat, and humidity 
battles of the growing season are over. 
Now it seems everything coasts along 
until definite signs of autumn are seen 
in leaves and migrating birds. 

It’s a nice time of year to enjoy the 
flavor of tomatoes ripened in the sun 
without fear of sunscald. Sweet pep- 
pers turn red enhancing their flavor 
and winter squash and pumpkins are 
coming into their own. It’s time to 
take stock of the pantry to see if there 
is need to squeeze in a few more jars 
of home-canned vegetables or fruits. 
Maybe there’s some room left in the 
freezer, too. 

Will the electricity go off? One thing 
about a pantry, those jars of home 



Don't hesitate to turn end-of-the- 
season tomatoes into canned 
tomatoes.W ? use twice as many 
canned tomatoes as we do other items. 


canned goodness are a lot more reli- 
able, as far as preservation is con- 
cerned, than the frozen packages 
stacked in the freezer. Dehydrated 
items put away in clean sterilized jars 
will probably outlast them all. 

Those of us who have survived some 
lean times have a tendency toward fru- 
gality. Some of our younger friends 
are driven up the wall by the thought 
of gleaning every bit of produce we 
can find in our gardens toward the end 
of the season. “Why are you doing 
this when you have plenty already?” 

We remind them of the ant and the 
grasshopper story and also throw in a 
few proverbial sayings such as “Waste 
not, want not” and “Shameful leaving 
is worse than shameful eating.” We 
hope these bits of wisdom find fertile 
minds, but often we wonder if we are 
actually addicted to too much saving. 
Be that as it may, there’s a feeling of 
security in being able to create nour- 
ishing meals from our own supply of 


homegrown foods rather than being 
dependent on the supermarket’s array 
of items, some of which list chemicals 
we can’t define. 

We economically-conscious garden- 
ers continue to harvest from our plants 
despite the side glances of nongarden- 
ers, some of whom can’t raise dust. 
End-of-summer tomatoes, as a general 
rule, will take on a succulent flavor 
that can only be described as perfect. 
The fruits may not have the smooth 
look of the midsummer tomatoes, but 
the taste they give to salads, as well as 
cooked dishes, is something to be 
anticipated. Even the color seems to 
deepen. Anyone casting away their 
late summer tomatoes or leaving them 
to deteriorate on the vine is missing a 
good thing. Tomatoes don’t have to be 
picture-perfect to be steeped in flavor. 
When imperfections are removed and 
the tomatoes made into something 
using chopped tomatoes, who cares 
about a few blemishes? 
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Vegetable soup 


At our house, particularly during the coming cold weather, soup is a favorite main 
dish. With plenty of canned vegetables on hand, there's no limit to what we can con- 
coct to bring on a cozy all's-well-with-the-world feeling. Soup served with hot tea or 
coffee and some hot corn bread or dilled oyster crackers makes life take a turn for the 
better. Let the winter winds sigh through the loblollies. Soup's on! 


1 large beef soup bone with substantial meat left on it 

3 quarts water 

2 tsp. salt 

V 2 cup brown or white rice 

6 medium tomatoes, peeled and cut in small pieces 

1 medium onion, chopped 

1 large Irish potato, diced 

2 carrots, diced 

2 medium sweet peppers, chopped 

2 cups green beans, snapped 

2 cups whole kernel corn 

1 cup celery, diced 

V 2 cup fresh herbs (sweet basil, parsley, etc.), chopped 

1 small hot pepper, minced 

In large heavy pot simmer the soup bone in water with salt until meat is easy to 
remove — probably about 1 V 2 hours. Take the soup bone from pot, let it cool enough 
to handle and remove the meat from bone. Chop the meat into small pieces and give 
the bone to Rover. 

Put the rest of ingredients including the meat in a pot with the beef broth and bring 
to a simmer. (You may want to add more water.) Cook until the vegetables are done. 
This is a basic recipe and other vegetables may be used. Broken pieces of spaghetti 
or macaroni may be substituted for the rice. Other meats may be used instead of 
beef. Chicken and turkey make a lighter type of soup. 

We often make soup in a 9-quart stainless steel pot. After enjoying a generous help- 
ing, we cool the rest, put it in airtight plastic containers, and put them in the freezer. 
Soup is easy to thaw out in a double boiler for a quick nourishing meal. 


When we transplant our tomato 
plants to the garden in the spring, we 
always hope the summer will not be 
so torrid as to make it almost impossi- 
ble to carry the vines through until 
fall. We space the plants according to 
mature size expected. Plants listed as 
determinate will be relatively compact 
and bushier than those listed as inde- 
terminate. The determinate ones are 
easily supported by medium-height 
tomato cages or stakes. We prefer 
cages over stakes as it’s easy to tuck 
stray stems into the cages practically 
eliminating the need for tying-up. The 
taller indeterminate plants need higher 
supports. We’re lucky to have some 
tall cages made of reinforcing wire 
and we also have plenty of bamboo on 
hand in case we run short of cages. 


One of the first work-saving things 
we do after the plants are set out is to 
apply a mulch of organic matter — 
leaves, pine needles, grass clippings 
(no seeds), etc. This cuts down on 
weeds popping up, provides a work- 
place for earthworms, and eliminates 
erosion or ground-packing by heavy 
rains. Every little bit helps when we’re 
trying to get past hot, humid summer- 
time. 

Throughout the summer, our surplus 
tomatoes are canned for future use. If 
we’re lucky enough to escape a severe 
drought wherein temperatures pass the 
100 degrees F mark and stay there for 
days on end, we can count on toma- 
toes with that special late summer fla- 
vor. Deep red and juicy, there’s noth- 
ing like a slice of one of those toma- 


toes on whole wheat toast along with a 
favorite drink. 

While enjoying a plump ripe tomato, 
folks don’t usually think much about 
what they are doing for themselves 
healthwise. It’s interesting to know 
that tomatoes are high in Vitamin A, 
calcium, and potassium. There are 
also fair amounts of phosphorus and 
Vitamin C. If you’re trying to watch 
your weight notice that an average 
size tomato only has about 20 calories. 

Certain varieties of tomatoes will 
usually produce well during the sum- 
mer and continue to do so until frost 
nips the vines. In our garden we can 
count on Quick Pick, Thessaloniki, 
Supersteak, and Sweet Million to bear 
well into chilly weather. Some others 
will perform well until early summer 
and then succumb to some type of wilt 
or blight almost overnight. When this 
happens, we pull up the affected 
plants and dispose of them away from 
the garden. Diseased plants should 
never be thrown into the compost 
pile. 

Another survivor to be savored in 
our late-season garden is the sweet 
pepper. Usually frost will find the 
plants still producing good quality 
peppers and we make an all-out effort 


Dilled oyster crackers 


2 12-oz. packages oyster crack- 
ers 

1 cup canola oil or other light 
vegetable oil 

2 tsp. dried dill weed 

V 2 tsp. garlic powder 

V 2 tsp. finely ground cayenne 
pepper 

1 1 .6-oz. package Ranch Salad 
dressing, original flavor 

Put the oyster crackers in a large mix- 
ing bowl. Thoroughly mix the last five 
ingredients together and pour a bit at a 
time over the crackers, stirring until the 
crackers are coated. Let stand covered 
at least one hour. Store them in an air- 
tight container. They do not need 
refrigeration and they're good to use 
with soup, salads, and as snacks. 
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Sweet pepper salad 


4 medium sweet peppers, 
blocky, cubanelle, or blunt 
type 

4 medium tomatoes, sliced 
2 cups cooked chicken, chopped 
1 small red sweet pepper, 
chopped 

1 small stalk celery, chopped 
1 small onion, minced 
] /4 cup mayonnaise 
1 /4 tsp. dried sweet basil 
V 4 tsp. dried dill weed 
salt and pepper to taste 

Wash the peppers and remove the 
stems and seeds. Cut each pepper into 
four or five lengthwise pieces. On four 
salad plates, arrange the pepper 
pieces to extend out from the center in 
a sunburst pattern. Place slices of 
tomato between the outer edges of the 
pepper pieces. Thoroughly mix the rest 
of ingredients. Divide into four portions 
and place a mound in the middle of 
each plate. Garnish with chopped 
green onions, parsley, black olives — 
whatever suits your fancy. Serve with 
crackers, chips, iced drinks, etc. Serves 
four. 

to pick all peppers of usable size the 
evening before the first freeze is 
expected. Actually it’s a bit of a sad 
time, as the next morning it’s likely 
that the healthy plants we saw the 
evening before will be blackened and 
drooped. That’s it for summer’s pep- 
pers. 

Those last peppers of the season are 
likely to have a number of sweet red 
peppers among them. Many people 


don’t realize that green bell peppers, if 
left alone, will mature into tasty red 
peppers. If you like the flavor of crisp 
green peppers, try eating red ones. 
Maturity enhances their sweet flavor 
into a real taste treat. 

At the beginning of the growing sea- 
son, we transplant our pepper plants 
into the garden much the same way as 
we do the tomato plants. We plant 
with plenty of compost and space the 
plants according to mature size 
expected. Mulching is also done. Each 
plant has a medium height cage placed 
over it for stability as it grows. The 
stems of pepper plants can break 
under the weight of peppers but this is 
unlikely if stems can lean against 
cages. 

Sweet peppers are one of our most 
versatile vegetables and full of vita- 
mins and minerals. They can be used 
raw or cooked. They come in various 
sizes and colors: green, red, orange, 
lime-green, ivory — even purple. Think 
what these colors with their subtle 
mixture of flavors can do for a salad. 
Sliced in pieces lengthwise, they’re 
great to eat with dips. 

Peppers can be either a summertime 
treat or stuffed and baked for a chilly 
day food. Some peppers are more suit- 
ed for stuffing than others. As a rule, 
blocky peppers are better for stuffing 
as they will stand upright. (See 
recipes.) 

We also dehydrate peppers. This is a 
space saver and peppers will keep 
indefinitely. We use an electric dehy- 
drator as southwest Arkansas, due to 
its heat and humidity, isn’t the best 




Stuffed sweet peppers 


4 large sweet peppers 
2 cups cooked rice 
1 cup cooked ground beef 
1 medium onion, chopped 
1 small clove garlic, minced 
1 medium carrot, diced 
V 4 tsp. dried sweet basil 
V 4 tsp. dried thyme 
V 8 tsp. cayenne pepper 
V 2 tsp. salt (optional) 

Select peppers that are blocky in 
shape and will stand on end without 
tipping over. Wash the peppers and 
remove the stems and seeds. Make 
holes in their tops large enough for 
easy stuffing. (Any usable pepper 
pieces may be chopped in with rest of 
ingredients.) 

Combine other items listed and stuff 
into the peppers. Place in a covered 
baking dish with a small amount of 
water and bake in 375 degree F oven 
for about 45 minutes. Serve topped 
with your favorite hot gravy or tomato 
sauce. Serves four. 

place to dry vegetables and fruits out- 
side. Peppers are washed (dry off 
excess moisture) and stems and seeds 
discarded. The remainder is cut into 
about inch square pieces and placed 
on drying trays in the dehydrator. The 
temperature is set at 125° F, and 
pieces are removed when they are brit- 
tle. Drying time varies with the thick- 
ness of the peppers, humidity, etc. The 
peppers are stored in clean, tightly 
capped jars until needed. The pieces 
may either be softened in some warm 
water for a few minutes or added 
directly to the soup, sauce, etc., being 
cooked. 

Hot peppers will also be producing 
until frost and by that time there are 
plenty of them to can for pepper 
sauce. Left on the plants until they 
turn red and dry somewhat, they may 
be strung on stout thread or string and 
hung in a dry place to use in any culi- 
nary dish calling for a bit of zip. 
They’re especially good to add to a 
pot of dried beans. A 


SEED SOURCES FOR TOMATOES 

QUICK PICK 

Tomato Growers Supply Co. 

BURPEE S SUPERSTEAK HYBRID 

P.O. Box 2237 

W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 

Fort Myers, FL 33902 

Warminster, PA 18974 

THESSALONKI 

Tomato Growers Supply Co. 

SWEET MILLION 

or 

Tomato Growers Supply Co. 

Totally Tomatoes 

or 

P.O. Box 1626 

Totally Tomatoes 

Augusta, GA 30903- 1626 
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DIESEL 


25 hp 
Diesel 


Free 

Shipping!* 


These USA manufactured generator 
sets are among the very best the 
world has to offer. Models ranging 
from 7.5 to 150kW. 

PK-105kW $13,195.00 


Hardy 4x4 diesel tractor with power 
steering : front loader and Kelley B600 
backhoe for one low price 

HD254y-3015 $11,399.00 


Electric start water cooled 3 cylinder 
Brushless alt. WXLXH 60x3 1x43 in 

HD-395-23kW $6,275.00 

HD-295-15kW. $5,150.00 

HD-19 5-8kW. $3,395.0 


Hardy 4X4 2 cylinder diesel comes 
with standard category 1-3 point pto 

HD254 $6,395..00 


The Original China Diesel 

Considering an imitation? Ask yourself these 
| important questions. 

Does it have: 

1) A European Brushless Alternator, 

1 2) Weld free, powder coated, USA made frame, 

3) Spring loaded, dampened belt tensioner, 

4) U.S. made safety shut down with hour meter 
oil pressure and water temperature switch 
gauge 

5) U.S. made neoprene isolation mounts, 

6) Radiator cooled, HD195 1800 RPM diesel 
engine, 

7) Built and load bank tested in USA 

8) 24 years of US development and refinement, 

9) U.S. toll free telecommunication, 

10) Professionally staffed and stocked Parts Dept. 
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Trace Engineering Sinewave 
Inverters 120 VAC from your battery 
bank 

SW2512. $1,775.00 

SW4024 $2,274.00 

SW5548 $2,715.00 


John Deere Diesel powered genera- 
tor sets are skid mounted and comes 
w/ standard Murphy remote. 

JD-60k $11,999.00 


Electric start water cooled 1 cylinder 
1800 rpm WXLXH 40x43x33in 

HD195-8kW. $3,395.00 


Kyocera 

Kyocera is the worlds 
leading producer of 
photovoltaic solar 
panels. Their 25 yr 
warranty leads the 
industry. 

60, 80, and 120 watt 
models available now. 

1160S-114 $320.00 

1180S-114 $384.00 

1120S-114 $576.00 


HOME ENERGY SYSTEM 
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Whisper 3000 wind generator 24 
or 48 volt includes EZ 200/4600 
System Center 

WSP-3000 $3,995.00 


KLIDQTJh 


Kubota diesel engines insure long 
life reliability and low cost opera- 
tion. Electric start, 6.5kW, 120/240V, 
single phase. LXWXH 42x32x25in 

GL6500S $3,995.00 


Complete sys- 
tems with 
generator, 
inverter(s) 
and batteries 
starting at 
$1895.00. 

Add wind 
and solar 
with our low 
cost option 
pkgs. 


Diesels and 
Equipment, Inc. 


CALL NOW OR SEND COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
I CATALOG. 

Name 


Address, 
\City 


State 


15749 Lyons Valley Rd Jamul, Ca 91935 

Also Known As China Diesel Imports 


Price and availability subject to change without notice "j use my Hardy Diesel 23kw gen-set to pro- 
tect and provide electricity for my family in 
everyday or emergency use. " — Pcct Boone 


Notice: We Will Not Be Undersold Get your best quote then call us for additional savings. 
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This all-American food came out of Texas 
to conquer the whole culinary world 


W henever you discuss peppery issues like reli- 
gion or politics your emotions and blood 
pressure are at risk of running high. This is 
because the conversation is likely doomed to 
end in dispute. In like manner, when chili lovers gather to 
debate who makes the best chili con carne, arguments over 
religion and politics can seem tame. The casual mention of 
chili can put a glisten in the eyes of those around you as 
they ponder the secret ingredient or magical technique that 
makes their chili superior to all others. All it takes is for 
someone to make an innocent statement like, “You should 
try my new chili recipe, it’s the best you’ve ever tasted.” 
And that euphoric gleam in the eyes of those around him or 
her is likely to vanish and resurface as the gargoyled, irre- 
sistible passion known as Chili Mania. 

This Jekyll and Hyde- 



like transformation 
can turn mild-man- 
nered conversations into 
heated feuds. On occa- 
sion, these feuds 
have erupted into 
knockdown, drag- 
out fights. Even ref- 
erences to and defi- 
nitions of this simple 
but elegant dish never 
seem to be casual and 
without emotion. Chili 
has been defined as “a 
dish made of shredded 
cattle to which powdered 
chili peppers have been 
added” and “an incendiary 
dog food widely eaten in 
Texas.” One Mexican dictio- 
nary, not happy with the refer- 
ence that chili may have Mexican 
roots, defines the dish as a 
detestable food with a false Mexican title 
sold in the United States from Texas to New York. 



Richard Blunt 


On the other hand, chili lovers express their feelings in 
very different terms. Referring to his beloved Texas- style 
chili, the great musician Harry James once said, “Next to 
jazz music, there is nothing that lifts the spirit and strength- 
ens the soul more than a good bowl of chili.” Will Rogers 
described his favorite chili as “the bowl of blessedness.” 

If you ask 10 knowledgeable cooks to define a hollandaise 
sauce, the universal answer will most often be, “An emulsi- 
fied sauce consisting of butter, egg yolks, and lemon juice 
combined with a little water, salt, and cayenne pepper.” If 
you eliminate any of these ingredients, make substitutions, 
or fail to follow a specific preparation procedure your sauce 
becomes something else. None of these cooks will argue 
this point. 

But if you ask the same 10 cooks for a definition of chili 
con carne, the only element they will come close to in 
agreement is: a spicy stew-like dish with a reddish color. Of 
course, if there is a green chili lover in the group, there will 
be dissent. 

Why is this? I don’t profess to have all of the answers, but 
in my opinion this is due to the fact that outside of a few 
broad ingredient guidelines that define color, piquancy, and 
loose preparation specifications no one seems to know what 
chili is. Is it a stew, a soup, or a casserole? Con carne means 
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with meat. If this is true, how can anything vegetarian be 
called chili? 

Over the years I have eaten chili or creations called chili 
that have been made from a broad range of ingredients 
including tofu, tuna fish, cheese, and rice. One so-called 
vegetarian chili contained collard greens, fava beans, and 
okra. I believe that chili is one of the very few stew-like 
concoctions that everyone, regardless of experience, can 
make using these broad and loose guidelines. The lack of 
clear definition and precise 
production procedure has 
made it possible for all of us to 
be chili experts. 

So, in a subjective way we 
can all look upon our chili cre- 
ations as being superior to all 
others. Without these unique 
characteristics chili would not 
have several worldwide soci- 
eties and newspapers devoted 
solely to the appreciation of its 
infinite interpretations. If there 
was only one true chili, there 
would be no need for chili 
cook-offs and chili cookbooks. 

Have you ever heard of, or 
attended, a hollandaise sauce 
cook-off? That would be a real 
snoozer. 

The history of chili 

There is a fair amount of 
scholarly argument over the 
history of chili. The story has 
so many twists and tangents 
that it is almost impossible to 
sort the facts from the exagger- 
ations, conflicting claims, and 
downright lies. Some of the 
most unlikely stories trace chili 
as far back as the 16th century. 

One of these legends states that a young nun from Castile, 
Spain, suddenly started going into trances that left her body 
lifeless for days. When she awoke from these trances she 
claimed that her spirit had been in a far away land where 
she preached Christianity to the Indians. Sister Mary Agreda 
is supposedly mysteriously known to some Indians of the 
southwestern United States as the “lady in blue.” 
Unsubstantiated claims have been made that she wrote 
down the first chili recipe for the Indians during one of her 
mysterious visits. The problem with this fable is the fact 
that long established cultures, like those of Native 
American’s, have culinary practices that seldom change 


from one generation to another. There is no tangible evi- 
dence that chili became part of the Native American diet 
during that time. 

Another more believable notion, based more on historical 
fact than legend, indicates that the first recognizable chili- 
type stew was created by Texas adventurers and cowboys 
during the 1840s. Before heading into the California gold 
fields or a big cattle round-up, it is said that these hardy, 
inventive people pounded dried beef, fat, salt, and wild chili 

peppers into a pemmican like 
paste that was easy to carry 
and relatively shelf stable. This 
paste, or chili-brick, was then 
boiled with water while on the 
trail to make a hearty, hot 
meal. However, it appears that 
this “chili pemmican” was not 
widely accepted in Texas or 
elsewhere for more than two 
decades. During my research I 
was unable to find any evi- 
dence of Texas soldiers eating 
chili during their Civil War 
campaigns. 

It seems as though chili did 
not really become a popular 
food in Texas, or anywhere 
else, until the late 1800s when 
it became a standard menu 
item in Texas prisons. Also, the 
colorful women nicknamed the 
San Antonio “chili queens” 
started selling their chili brews 
from bubbling cauldrons in the 
downtown plazas, including 
the Alamo plaza, this in an 
attempt to make summertime 
roadkill protein taste better — 
just kidding. 

Prison cooks in Texas and 
other parts of the Southwest 
discovered that the chili pepper, when combined with cer- 
tain spices and herbs, could work wonders with inferior cuts 
of meat. In Texas, jailhouse chili was so popular a dish that 
former inmates, from time to time, wrote to prison systems 
requesting the recipe, claiming that they could not find a 
chili as good on the outside. 

In San Antonio, Texas, many felt that a night was not 
complete without a visit to one of the popular chili queens. 
Every night, around dusk, these picturesque vendors would 
spice up the night when they set up their crude tables cov- 
ered with checkerboard-patterned oil skins. Each chili 
queen also set up a large ornate lamp and dressed gaily to 
attract the eyes of customers who had been drawn to the 



In San Antonio , Texas , many felt a night was not complete 
without a visit to one of the popular chili queens. 
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plaza by the wonderful chili scent. The chili queens 
remained a popular attraction in San Antonio until 1943 
when government sanitation standards enforced in the 
town’s restaurants were applied to them. Of course, it was 
impossible for these portable, outside eateries to comply 
with these rigid standards and they quickly disappeared. 
Fortunately, by that time, chili was well on its way to 
becoming one on the most popular dishes in Texas and 
across the rest of the country as well. 

No reflection on chili history, even a brief one such as 
this, is complete without the 
mention of some additional 
milestones that have enhanced 
the ever-growing love that 
inventive cooks have for this 
fundamental yet convoluted food. Many chili cookbooks 
dismiss commercial chili powder as a stale mystery mix 
made with questionable ingredients that produces a bad tast- 
ing chili. However, one of the reasons that chili became so 
popular during the 1 890s was the invention of the first chili 
powder seasoning mix. Prior to this, home cooks found that 
preparing chili peppers for cooking and seasoning purposes 
was, and still is, an arduous and sometimes painful task. 

The invention of chili powder by one of two men living in 
different parts of Texas opened the Chili Mania door to 
many home cooks. It is generally agreed among dedicated 
chili lovers that one or both of these men deserve a place in 
history close to Alfred Nobel, the inventor of dynamite. If 
you live in the Fort Worth area of Texas your vote would go 
to De Witt Clinton Pendery. Pendery arrived in Fort Worth 
in 1870 and set up a successful grocery store. When the 
store burned down in 1890 he started selling chili pepper 
pods and spices for making chili and tamales. To enhance 
sales for his new business he created a well accepted pow- 
dered chili pepper, oregano, cumin seed, and garlic blend 
that he called “chilo-maline.” This powder is still made and 
sold by a company that bears his name. Folks in the San 
Antonio area, however, give credit for this invention to 
William Gebhard of New Braunfels, Texas, now a suburb of 
San Antonio. Gebhard sold his chili powder blend under the 
Eagle Brand Chili Powder trademark. This original formula 
is still used to make this wonderful spice blend, and is also 
sold by a company that bears his name. 

The first gourmet organization dedicated to the love of 
chili, the Chili Appreciation Society, was founded in 1947. 
Now called the Chili Appreciation Society International 
(CASI), it has chapters all over the world. Oh (expletive 
deleted), I just remembered that I forgot to renew my mem- 
bership. 

Unfortunately, the strict rationing imposed during World 
War II removed chili con carne from many restaurant and 
home menus. During the late 1960s two events helped to 
revive the popularity of chili in this country. The most sig- 
nificant was the first publication of a book written by the 


well known historian of the Southwest, chili lover and cook 
Frank X. Tolbert. It’s called A Bowl of Red . Shortly after 
that book appeared, it became widely publicized that 
President Lyndon B. Johnson was also a chili lover. The 
combination of these two happenings fostered a chili popu- 
larity explosion. 

During the autumn of 1967, Frank Tolbert and his friends 
contrived a tongue-in-cheek marketing plan to promote his 
new book. They organized America’s first chili cook-off. 

This prankish event was held in Terlingua, Texas, a patch 

of desert with a moon-like 
geology near the big bend of 
the Rio Grand River. The con- 
test originally pitted the chief 
cook of CASI, Wick Fowler, 
against Dave Chasen, the well known Beverly Hills restau- 
ranteur and personal chili chef to Elizabeth Taylor. It is well 
known that Texans and Californians look on each other’s 
chili formulas with disdain. Unfortunately, Chasen became 
ill just before the contest and the organizers were forced to 
find a new opponent. Fortunately for them, H. Allen Smith, 
a popular humorist from Mt. Kisco, New York, had just 
written an article for Holiday Magazine titled Nobody 
Knows More About Chili Than I Do. The article lambasted 
Texas-style chili, and it probably would have been totally 
ignored by Texas chili cooks, but the marketing value of this 
matchup was too rich to ignore. Wick Fowler, the Texas 
chili hero, against the Eastern bad-mouth was a contest 
made in heaven. 

After some bantering back and forth between Smith and 
Tolbert, Smith accepted the challenge and the first annual 
World Chili Cook-off was on. Even though the event ended 
in a tie under very bizarre circumstances, it started a nation- 
al infatuation with the bowl of red that continues to this day. 

Every year there are thousands of chili cook-offs in every 
corner of this country to which enthusiastic chili cooks trav- 
el thousands of miles to participate. Chili is a gastronomical 
wonder-food that has risen from simple beginnings to 
almost mythical status. It has been the official dish of the 
state of Texas since 1977 and there is an active contingent 
of chili lovers lobbying to make chili con carne the official 
dish of the United States. This is quite an achievement for a 
food that is one of the least defined of all dishes. 

Can anyone make chili? 

I have often said that good chili can be made by anyone, 
regardless of culinary experience. This does not mean that 
making chili is simply a matter of mindlessly rummaging 
through the kitchen gathering an assortment of ingredients 
and tossing them into a pot with a little liquid and turning 
on the heat. There a few simple and easy-to-follow rules, 
but they are rules that must not be violated — unless, of 
course, you’re into feeding stray dogs, mice, and rats. And I 


...there are three basic types of chili: good, 
bad, and dog food. 
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believe that there are three basic types of chili: good, bad, 
and dog food. 

Good chili is possible when all of the ingredients in the 
pot agree with each other, that is, every ingredient in the pot 
serves to compliment all of the others in quality, taste, tex- 
ture, and aroma. 

Bad chili is obviously the opposite. An example of bad 
chili is adding zucchini squash to the pot, then cooking the 
chili for two hours, or adding a cup of salt to the pot when 
all you needed was a teaspoon. 

Dog food is just about any canned chili. 

Before we move to the recipe section, let’s spend a few 
moments reviewing some chili basics. 

Chili basics 

The heart and soul of this 
wonderful “stew” that we call 
chili con carne is the chili pep- 
per. For me, the chili pepper is 
the main attraction. Chili is 
one of the few foods that pro- 
vides a stage for the varied and 
subtle flavors of the capsicum 
pepper so that it can be put on 
display for all to recognize and appreciate. When first intro- 
duced to chili peppers, the first sensation that the newcomer 
experiences is the heat caused by the chemical capsaicin. 
Capsaicin is concentrated in the oil contained in various 
parts of the pepper. The highest concentration is in the seeds 
and the veins. But most of the pepper’s flavor is concentrat- 
ed in the pulp, that part of the pepper lying just under the 
outer skin. These wonderful and varied flavors are, without 
a doubt, the richness that makes good chili good. 

There are over 300 varieties of chili peppers and each has 
its own unique flavor and heat value. Not all chili peppers 
are widely used to make chili con carne, but there are a few 
that the aspiring chili maker must be familiar with. 

Another definition for good chili is one that people will 
eat and enjoy. The types of chili pepper used will be a sig- 
nificant factor in the finished taste and piquancy of any 
chili. So it is necessary to have a basic knowledge of which 
chili peppers are hot, which are mild, and what kind of fla- 
vor, if any, they will contribute to the finished stew. What 
follows is a list and description of a few chili peppers often 
used to make chili. The chili peppers that I talk about here 
are all purchased and used in dry form. I live in southern 
New England where the growing season is not long enough 
for many chili peppers. So the selection of fresh high quali- 
ty chili peppers is slim for most of the year. When I make 
chili, I use a variety of dried chili peppers to create the cen- 
tral flavor. Fortunately, there are some specialty shops in my 
area that carry a good selection of these dried peppers, and 
most are of high quality. A couple of these stores even take 


special orders for peppers they don’t usually stock. Using 
these dried peppers, I have developed several custom chili 
pepper seasonings. 

Here is a descriptive list of a few dried chili peppers that I 
use most often in these seasonings. 

Cascabel: This is a medium hot Mexican pepper that is 
almost never found fresh in this country. When dried the 
pepper is round like a cherry pepper with a translucent skin. 
It has a dark reddish-brown color and the seeds rattle around 
inside, hence its name cascabel — or jingle bell. When toast- 
ed this pepper develops a rich nutty flavor. 

Chipotal: Any pepper that is dried by a smoking process 
can be called a chipotal. However, the jalapeno is most 
commonly used for chipotals. Jalapenos do not dry well by 
other methods. Usually only mature jalapenos are selected 

to be smoked-dried, making 
them significantly hotter than 
the immature green pepper. 
When used to enhance the fla- 
vor of a chili, they impart a 
wonderful, but not at all subtle, 
smoky flavor to the stew. 

Ancho: This is one of the 
most popular dried peppers 
used to make chili in this country. When fresh it is called 
chili poblano. It has a brownish-red to chocolate color and 
is about 4 inches long and 2Vi inches wide. It has a rich chili 
flavor with a hint of raisin and, because it is a rather mild 
pepper, it can be used in quantity to add a deep rich flavor to 
any chili creation. 

Mulato: The mulato is a close cousin to the ancho. When 
dried it is difficult to distinguish from an ancho. However, 
there are distinct differences between the two. Both peppers 
dry flat and become blackish brown and very wrinkled. 
Each will show its true identity when soaked. The ancho 
rehydrates to red, while the mulato retains its chocolate 
color. The mulatto also has a chocolate-like flavor and is 
sweeter, richer, and more pungent than the ancho. An old 
fishing buddy of mine enhanced many of his chili creations 
by adding two ounces of pureed mulato to the pot about 15 
minutes before he removed it from the heat. This gave his 
stew a wonderful rich flavor with a subtle hint of chocolate. 
My wife, Tricia, suggests that adding a little bittersweet 
chocolate to a chili comes close to duplicating this flavor. 
As strange as this may sound, try it, it works. 

Pasilla: This is a long, narrow, curved pepper that turns a 
wrinkled, dark-raisin color when dried. The pasilla has rich, 
mellow flavor and is slightly hotter than the ancho but with 
none of its sweetness. 

New Mexico: The darling pepper of New Mexican chili 
lovers, it is a light green when young, matures to a medium 
green, and finally a deep red when left on the bush. In the 
fall, chili pepper fanatics throughout the Southwest crowd 
roadside roasting stands to stock their freezers with the new 


One Mexican dictionary, not happy with the 
reference that chili may have Mexican roots, 
defines the dish as a detestable food with a 
false Mexican title sold in the United States 
from Texas to New York. 
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fall crop. I am most familiar with the dried mature version 
of this pepper but depending on where you live, it is also 
available fresh and smoked dried while still green. Its heat 
range is from medium to hot, depending on the cultivar, and 
it has a very distinctive flavor. I have more to say about this 
interesting pepper in the recipe section. 

Chiltepin: This is a native pepper that grows wild in the 
lower part of the Southwest and throughout Mexico and it is 
devilishly hot. Seasoned asbestos mouths love this tiny 
ovoid-shaped pepper and seldom cook anything without 
adding a measure of these little fireballs to the recipe. On 
occasion, I am able to buy a dried cultivated version at a 
specialty food store in my area. I buy enough to fill a 14- 
ounce cocktail sauce bottle about two-thirds full. I then fill 
the bottle with dry sherry and leave it in the refrigerator for 
a couple of days to stew. I use a couple of teaspoons (a little 
goes a long way) to jazz up 
chili, soups, sauces, and any- 
thing else that I think needs a 
little zing. If you can find a 
seed source, this pepper does 
well when grown in pots. 

Unlike many other chili pep- 
pers it prefers partially shaded 
locations. 

The first time I tasted this pepper I was in a little restau- 
rant in Mexico. It appeared as a dollop of reddish paste on 
the side my salad plate. I asked the waiter what it was and 
what I should do with it. He told me that it was salad sea- 
soning, and I should pour a little oil on my salad and gently 
mix the seasoning into the salad. Ay Caramba! That is a 
salad I will never forget. Just be aware, if you are fortunate 
enough to find some of these peppers, use caution. You must 
be prepared to take responsibility for your own pain. 

As you know there are many other varieties of fresh and 
dried chili peppers, but most of these, in my opinion, have 
little to add to a good pot of chili con carne. Oh yes, I know 
there are many of you who cherish your cayenne, fresno, 
habanera, scotch bonnet, serrano, and other worthy peppers 
and may not agree with me. It’s your chili and you are the 
executive chef, so use what you will. 

Choosing a meat 

The backbone of good chili is meat. Many purists believe 
that the only meat for chili is beef. A growing number of 
cooks, myself included, hold that other meats, such as 
chicken, lamb, pork, and venison also work well. I have yet 
to use such meats as buffalo, water buffalo, moose, emu, 
ostrich, and elk. But if you have special knowledge of cook- 
ing game meats, you may find them interesting in your chili 
pot. 

When using beef or any other red meat don’t waste money 
on high-priced steaks, chops, and roasts. Lean cuts of beef 


chuck, fresh brisket, bottom round, or round steak are per- 
fect meats for chili. Pork shoulder, Boston butt, or shoulder 
end pork loin roast are also good chili cuts. All of these cuts 
should be trimmed of excess fat. Remember that toughness 
in the meat is not an issue when making chili. After an hour 
in the pot tough meats that have been properly prepared will 
become tender. 

There are several ways to prepare meat for the chili pot, 
depending on the type of meat you intend to use. When I 
use beef and have a lot of energy, I dice the beef into half 
inch cubes. More frequently I will use beef that has been 
course ground or, as insiders say, “chili ground.” A meat is 
considered chili ground when it is put through the grinder 
using a Vi or 1-inch cutting plate. These are the same cutting 
plates that butchers use when making some varieties of eth- 
nic sausages. Chili ground beef is fast becoming a regular 

item in supermarket meat 
cases. If you don’t see it, ask 
the meat cutter. Often he or 
she will run a batch through 
the machine while you wait or 
take a special order to be 
processed later. When using 
pork or chicken I simply dice 
it into Vi - inch cubes. Your chili deserves only the best quali- 
ty ingredients, so avoid “on sale” cuts of meat that are often 
loaded with sinew and excess fat. 

Choosing spices 

When it comes to spices and herbs, as I have said so many 
times before, “The fresher the better.” You don’t have to use 
a large variety of flavor enhancers to make a good pot of 
chili. In fact there are only a few herbs and spices that have 
enough savor to keep from getting lost in the presence of the 
almighty chili pepper. Here is a list of several spices and a 
couple of herbs that will enhance the flavor of any chili. 

Cumin: The musky, nut-like flavor of white cumin seed is 
what gives chili its distinctive flavor. The flavor of cumin 
becomes more pronounced when the whole seed is roasted 
in a dry skillet or in the oven before it is ground. Chili con- 
noisseurs use this simple roasting technique with many of 
their spices and herbs. 

Coriander: Coriander seed is one of the first spices to be 
used by man. The seeds have a strong, nutty aroma and a 
sweetish, pungent taste. The word “coriander” is derived 
from the Greek koris, meaning bed bug. This is because the 
ancient Greeks believed that the leaves and the seeds 
smelled like that insect. There are almost as many defini- 
tions of its flavor and odor as there are interpretations of 
chili con carne. Its aroma has been likened to orange peel, 
lemon peel, and a mixture of cumin and caraway. Also, the 
bed bug thing has never gone away. Like cumin, it is best to 
buy the whole seed and grind it as needed. 


In Texas, jailhouse chili was so popular a 
dish that former inmates, from time to time, 
wrote to prison systems requesting the recipe, 
claiming that they could not find a chili as 
good on the outside. 
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Garlic: Since I have been writing for Backwoods Home 
Magazine I have said a great deal about my affection for 
this wonderful herb. The only thing left to say about garlic 
is that it is one of Nature’s greatest gifts to the cook. Having 
plenty of fresh garlic in stock is a must staple for the chili 
cook’s pantry. 

Whole clove: Clove has a sharp pungent taste and a fra- 
grant aroma. In ancient China etiquette demanded that any- 
one received by the emperor must have a clove in his or her 
mouth to sweeten the breath. I believe that a small amount 
of clove added to a pot of chili enhances the aromatic quali- 
ty of the stew. 

Allspice: Allspice is one of the principal ingredients in 
Jamaican jerk seasoning. It is one of the spiciest and most 
versatile flavor enhancers on the planet. Allspice is an aro- 
matic spice that was created 
to be forever wed to the chili 
pepper. When the whole 
berry is toasted, ground, and 
added to a pot of chili, the 
marvelous fragrance and taste 
of this stew will forever 
linger in your memory of good food experiences. 

Oregano: Many of the folks who profess to know their 
“chili fixin’s” claim that Mexican oregano is a must for sea- 
soning chili. Any other dried herb, according to them, is 
only dead leaves when used to season chili. Well, in my 
opinion, this is one of the most whimsical concepts that 
exists in chili theory. Which variety are they talking about? 
The Botanical Garden at the National University of Mexico 
says that there are 13 varieties of oregano growing in that 
country. It is true that Mexican oregano has a more pro- 
nounced flavor than its unrelated counterpart, Greek 
oregano, but I believe that both of these herbs, if understood 
and used properly, will complement a good bowl of chili. 

The herb that we call Greek or European oregano is a 
close relative of sweet marjoram. It is quite hardy and will 
grow in a broad spectrum of weather and soil conditions. 
Sweet marjoram, on the other hand, thrives only in the area 
close to the Mediterranean basin. Mexican oregano, or wild 
marjoram, comes from a different plant family than Greek 
oregano and is native to Puerto Rico as well as Mexico. 

The reasoning that many chili experts use to support the 
“Mexican oregano only” theory is its strong taste and pun- 
gent aroma will not get lost in a stew as spicy as chili. This 
is true, but I think that limiting this quality to just this one 
herb is overkill for a couple of reasons. First of all, not all 
varieties of Greek oregano are created equal. Chefs in 
southern and western France have discovered that growing 
oregano in barren soil in sun drenched locations dramatical- 
ly increases the flavor. What gardener can’t effect the same 
conditions? More important is the fact that many of us 
would be hard pressed to tell what type or oregano was used 
in a finished pot of chili. I have discovered that adding a 


measure of sweet marjoram to my base chili seasoning, 
along with the Greek oregano, adds additional character to 
my chili, and the character of both herbs does not get lost. 
Having said that, I hope that my membership renewal in 
CAS I is not rejected. 

Fat or no fat 

There is no escaping the fact that animal fat imparts more 
flavor to all foods than vegetable fat. Many of us still hold 
to the notion that the best chili is made with a lot of fat — 
usually kidney suet, salt pork, or bacon drippings. I prefer a 
small amount of rendered, dry cured salt pork to saute veg- 
etables and meat. However, the older I become, the more 
concerned I become about clogged arteries, heart attack, 
and stroke. But I also believe that a chili cooked in the 

absence of fat is missing a 
great deal of flavor. So I 
allow my chili to cook to 
completion without skim- 
ming. When the chili is done 
I let it cool in the refrigerator 
to congeal the fat so I can 
easily remove most of it before reheating. Though I suggest 
using vegetable oil in all of the recipes, you can substitute 
an equivalent amount of animal fat of your choice. 

Beans — yes or no? 

Beans are a natural mate for chili. So isn’t rice. Tricia, my 
wife, prefers to add fresh stewed beans to her chili. I like 
eating chili with the beans served on the side. The whole 
family loves rice with chili and both beans and rice provide 
a pleasant contrast, in both texture and flavor, to any chili. 
They also help stretch a small amount of meat a long way. If 
you are going to add beans to your chili while it is cooking, 
I suggest you use dried beans that have been soaked and 
slow-cooked according to the directions on the bag. If you 
don’t want to deal with dried beans, buy good quality 
canned beans and rinse them well before serving. Goya 
Foods packs a large variety of high quality canned beans. 
All of these beans have a pleasant taste and a firm texture. 

Alcohol 

Alcohol seems to leech the subtle chili pepper flavors 
from a pot of chili. Before adding any beer, ale, wine, or 
other liquor to your stew, cook it for a few minutes in a sep- 
arate pot to vaporize the alcohol. 

Special equipment 

All you need is a five-quart or larger pot with a heavy bot- 
tom. I use one of my Dutch ovens. Feave the lid in the cabi- 
net. Chili is at its best when slow cooked in an uncovered 
pot. 

So much for the basics. Fet’s cook some chili. 


Prison cooks in Texas and other parts of the 
Southwest discovered that the chili pepper, 
when combined with certain spices and herbs, 
could work wonders with inferior cuts of meat. 
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Chili seasoning as a concept 

In India many dishes are seasoned with Marsala powders. 
A marsala powder is a blending of spices and herbs usually 
custom designed for a particular dish. There are five basic 
marsala powders that I am familiar with. Each of these pow- 
ders has hundreds of individual interpretations, depending 
on the flavor the Indian cook is attempting to impart to his 
or her creation. Marsala powders are formulated to allow 
the cook to customize a dish with the addition of extra herbs 
and spices, without compromising the basic character of the 
dish. Borrowing from this effective blending technique I 
developed a basic chili seasoning that I use to enhance a 
wide variety of dishes. 

The all-purpose version of this seasoning appears in the 
Nov./Dec. 1999 issue of Backwoods Home Magazine. The 
following version is formulated just for making chili. Of 
course, just like any other seasoning mixture, the ingredient 
selection and amounts are open to individual interpretation. 
Many serious chili lovers would recoil at using cloves, 
coriander, and allspice in a chili seasoning. If you are one of 
these, eliminate these ingredients and substitute whatever. 
The key to success with this seasoning is using high-quality 
dried peppers, whole spices, and fresh dried herbs. 

In this seasoning I use the well known New Mexican chili, 
a pepper that has been cultivated in New Mexico for over 
300 years. A cattle rancher from Oxnard, California, intro- 
duced the seeds to his home state and eventually started a 
pepper cannery in Anaheim, California. The first cultivar of 
these original New Mexican seeds was renamed the 
Anaheim chili. Today many cultivars of this pepper are sold 
by seed suppliers with names like Anaheim M, Anaheim 
TMR 23, Big Jim, Colorado, New Mex, and New Mexico 
No. 9, just to name a few. Dried New Mexican or Anaheim 
peppers are often used to make the wreaths and ristras that 
you see in the produce section of your local supermarket. I 
first fell in love with this chili after eating a side order of 
fresh green New Mexican peppers that were stuffed with 
cheese, chopped olives, and minced jalapenos. They had 
been batter-dipped and deep-fried. The restaurant called 
these little dandies Fire Crackers. In the Southwest they call 
them chilies rellenos. This mild chili, in my opinion, has a 
subtle, rich flavor that is completely different from other 
chilies and perfectly suited as a flavor enhancer for the 
recipes that I intend to share with you in this issue. 
However, most of my chili creations demand heat, so to 
complement the mild flavor of the New Mexican I have 
added a fairly hot pepper that has very little flavor of its 
own, chili De Arbol. I also use this pepper in many Thai 
recipes when heat is the only complement that is necessary 
to round off the flavor of a dish. I have further enhanced the 
chili mixture with the medium-hot, nutty flavor of the 
Cascabel pepper. Sweet Hungarian paprika is added to 
enhance the traditional red color of the finished chili. If 


these peppers are not to your liking, substitute peppers that 
are. 

Next to chili peppers and cumin, oregano is about the 
most important flavor enhancer used in chili. As I said, 
many self-proclaimed chili experts use only Mexican 
oregano, an herb with a strong dry pungency that is sniffa- 
bly different from its European counterpart. Since I live in 
an area where Mexican oregano is a scarce commodity, I 
use a combination of European oregano (this is the type 
commonly found on the store shelf) and sweet marjoram to 
create a flavor that satisfies my taste buds. Once you have 
prepared and sampled this formula, you can customize it to 
suit your personal taste. This seasoning will keep for 
months when stored in the freezer. 

Ingredients: 


2 oz. dried New Mexican chilies, seeds and stems 
removed 

6 dried De Arbol chilies, seeds and stems removed 
6 dried cascabel chilies, seeds and stems removed 
1 Tbsp. whole cumin seed, toasted 
Vi Tbsp. whole coriander seed, toasted 
4 whole cloves, toasted 
Vi tsp. allspice berries, toasted 
1 Tbsp. dried leaf marjoram 
1 tsp. dried leaf oregano, any variety 
1 Tbsp. sweet Hungarian paprika 


Method: 

1. After removing the stems and seeds from the chilies, 
break them into pieces. Toast them over low heat in a 
heavy-bottom skillet until they are fragrant, slightly dark- 
ened, and somewhat crisp. Do not walk away from this pro- 
cedure, and stir the peppers frequently while they are on the 
heat. Transfer the toasted peppers to a heat-resistant dish to 
cool. 

2. Using the same procedure described in the previous 
step, lightly toast the cumin seed, coriander, whole clove, 
and allspice berries. Set the spices aside to cool. 

3. In a spice mill, coffee grinder, or blender reserved for 
grinding spices, process the peppers into a fine powder. 
Repeat this process with the toasted spices. 

4. Combine the powdered chilies and spices with the leaf 
marjoram, oregano, and Hungarian paprika 

5. Pack the finished seasoning in an airtight container and 
keep it stored in the freezer. 

Blunt family chili 

This is a recipe I developed to test the integrity of my chili 
seasoning. With the exception of the chocolate, salsa, and 
the brown ale, all the ingredients are standard to a basic 
chili con carne. The salsa was my son Michael’s idea. He 
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was given his own cookbook for Christmas and in less than 
six months he has developed some strong opinions about 
recipe construction. As I stated above, adding the chocolate 
is my wife’s idea. The beef stock and ale amounts are 
approximations. Feel free to play with these two ingredi- 
ents. The amount of liquid added and the total cooking time 
will determine the thickness of the finished stew. We think 
this is a great chili for several reasons. First of all, it won’t 
blow your head off or make your stomach feel like it is 
under a termite attack. You can eat a whole bowl of this 
stuff without stopping to cool off. And finally, it has a lot of 
chili flavor, while the tomato flavor is almost nonexistent. 
Also, if your taste and texture preferences run along the 
same lines as does my wife’s, please feel free to add beans. 
Your preferences rule. This recipe serves six to eight. 

Ingredients: 


6 Tbsp. peanut oil 

3 lb. lean ground beef chuck, chili grind 

Wi lbs. lean pork, cut into thin strips about 1 inch long 
by Vi - inch wide 

2 medium yellow onions, diced 
6 garlic cloves, diced fine 

4 Tbsp. chili seasoning 

1 16-ounce jar chunky salsa, medium or hot 
1 \AVi-oz. can low-fat beef stock 

1 12-oz. bottle brown ale, precooked to boil off the alco- 
hol 

1 28-oz. can crushed tomato in puree 
1 oz. bittersweet chocolate 
salt and pepper to taste 


Method: 

1 . Heat two tablespoons of oil in a heavy-bottom skillet or 
Dutch oven. Add the ground beef and saute over medium- 
high heat until the meat loses its pink color and starts to 
brown. When making chili, I don’t feel that browning is an 
important factor. If you disagree with me, add your beef in 
small amounts and brown it as you wish. If you brown the 
meat in small amounts, you will need more oil than I have 
suggested. Remove the cooked beef and hold it in a suitable 
size bowl or other container. 

2. Heat two tablespoons of oil in the same pot and saute 
the pork over medium-high heat until it loses its pink color 
and is browned to suit your taste. Add the cooked pork to 
the beef. 

3. Heat the remaining two tablespoons of oil and saute the 
onions over medium heat until they become translucent and 
start to brown. If you have the patience to bring your onions 
to an even light brown color, it will add a pleasant light 
sweetness to your chili. 

4. When the onions are done add the garlic and continue 
to cook the mixture for about 30 seconds. 


5. Add the chili seasoning and continue to cook the mix- 
ture for another 30 seconds. 

6. Add the salsa, beef stock, pre-cooked ale, and crushed 
tomato to the pot and heat the mixture to a slow, even sim- 
mer. Gently stir in the meat and return the stew to the same 
slow even simmer. Cook the chili for IV 2 to 2 hours. 

7. Add the chocolate during the last half hour of cooking. 
Salt and pepper to taste. 

8. If at any time during the cooking the chili seems too dry 
for your taste, add more liquid of your choice. 

I serve this chili with a side of stewed pinto beans or 
Texmati rice. My wife and daughter often crumble pilot 
crackers over their chili. 

Howard’s chili pin wheels 

The first serious “chili head” I ever met was my old fish- 
ing buddy, Howard. Howard was a member of an elite group 
of Cape Cod fishermen that made a living during the sum- 
mer months fishing the surf and Cape Cod Canal for striped 
bass, blue fish, and tautog (sometimes called blackfish) and 
selling them to selected restaurants. Howard also supple- 
mented his income cooking on a per diem basis at a couple 
of these restaurants. He loved to cook over a campfire, a tal- 
ent that made him a natural sand dune cook for a group of 
enterprising market fishermen. These guys followed the tide 
changes and migrating fish from Scusset and Sagamore 
Beaches to Race Point Beach, often fishing without rest for 
24 hours or more. When it came time for them to eat, the 
food had to be hot and in sufficient quantity to satisfy sever- 
al very big appetites. To meet this challenge, Howard devel- 
oped several campfire specialties. 

One of these was a basic chili recipe that he served in a 
wide variety of ways. To him, chili was more than a favorite 
food; it was a culinary experience. Unlike many other 
beach-front cooks, Howard looked upon most canned foods, 
especially chili, with disdain. He prepared his chili from 
scratch using the finest ingredients he could buy. He once 
held up a can of chili and read the label: “This stuff is a foul 
mixture of mystery meats, caramel color, calcium chloride, 
dehydrated onion and soy protein, held together with modi- 
fied food starch.” As he lowered the can he added, “When 
sales are slow the factory changes the label from chili to 
dog food.” 

This aversion to canned chili, however, is where Howard’s 
chili purism ended. He developed several interesting ways 
to prepare and serve his chili. The recipe that follows is, 
without question, a favorite of all who taste it. 

Howard, like me, used a pre-prepared custom chili season- 
ing in all of his chili recipes. “I don’t have the time to mess 
with chili pods and spices on a windy beach at night,” he 
would say. The following recipe for chili pinwheels is one 
that Howard usually made after he finished his restaurant 
shift. He would then store them in the restaurant’s freezer 
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until he needed them. The fishermen would toast them over 
the hot coals and eat them with a variety of Howard’s home- 
made sauces. His recipe combines a special, easy to prepare 
chili formula with a flaky biscuit dough. These delicious 
pinwheels can be served with almost any sauce that you can 
think of. My recipe review committee (my children Sarah, 
Jason, and Michael) like them topped with homemade BBQ 
sauce, but I like a simple brown sauce as well. 

Ingredients: 


2 lbs. lean ground beef (80 or 85 percent lean is best, 
regular grind — don’t use the chili grind for this) 

8 oz. onion, diced fine 

3 oz. celery, diced fine 

3 cloves of fresh garlic, diced fine 
2 Tbsp. chili seasoning 
Wi cups canned tomato sauce 
1 Tbsp. masa harina or fine corn meal 
salt and black pepper to taste 
biscuit dough (recipe follows) 


Method: 

1 . In a large heavy -bottom skillet or Dutch oven, saute the 
ground beef over medium heat until it loses its red color. 
Drain off the fat. Add the onions and celery and continue to 
cook until the beef is completely cooked. Add the minced 
garlic and chili seasoning and continue to cook the mixture 
for one minute, stirring constantly. 

2. Heat the tomato sauce in a small heavy-bottom pot, stir 
in the corn meal, and cook this mixture over low heat for 
one minute. 

3. Add the tomato sauce mixture to the beef mixture in the 
large skillet or Dutch oven. Simmer this mixture for five 
minutes over low heat. Transfer the mixture to a large, shal- 
low casserole dish, cover and refrigerate overnight. 

4. The next day prepare the biscuit dough according to the 
biscuit recipe that follows. 

5. On a floured board, roll the dough into a rectangle 
approximately 12 by 25 by ^-inches. Place the chilled chili 
mixture into the center of the dough and spread it evenly to 
about Vi inch from the edges. Moisten the edges of the 
dough with a little milk. Roll up the dough from the longer 
(25 -inch) side. Seal the edges when the roll is complete. Pat 
the roll lightly with floured hands to shape it evenly. 

6. Lightly coat two cookie sheets with vegetable shorten- 
ing. 

7. Using a very sharp knife, slice the roll into disks about 
1 inch thick. 

8. Space the disks evenly on the cookie sheets and bake in 
a preheated 425 -degree oven for 25 minutes or until the pin- 
wheels turn a golden brown. Serve immediately with your 
favorite sauce. 



The author testing one of his chili creations 


Biscuit dough 

Ingredients: 


3 cups all-purpose flour 

Wi Tbsp. double acting baking powder 

3 A tsp. kosher salt 

6 Tbsp. butter, margarine, or shortening 
1 Vs cups buttermilk 


Method: 

1 . Sift the flour, baking powder, and salt together in a mix- 
ing bowl. 

2. Cut the shortening into the flour until the mixture 
becomes grainy. 

3. Add the milk and stir into the flour mixture just enough 
to make the grains stick together and form a soft dough. 
Turn the dough onto a floured surface and knead lightly for 
about 30 seconds. The dough is now ready to roll. 
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Tricia ’s chicken chili 

Here is a light and flavorful chili that was created by my 
three children, Sarah, Jason, and Michael, with a little help 
from my wife, Tricia. I was determined to prove that it isn’t 
necessary for one to be a dedicated chili head or experi- 
enced cook to make a good chili. Tricia is an accomplished 
cook, but has seldom made a chili from scratch or devel- 
oped a chili recipe. The only experience my three children 
had with chili was from bowl to mouth. To set the stage for 
this unusual event I decided to make a fresh batch of chili 
seasoning with the help of the kids. I will describe the 
adventures and surprises of this session in an upcoming 
issue on children in the kitchen. 

After we finished the seasoning I asked everyone to think 
of the ingredients they would like to use if they were mak- 
ing a special chili for themselves. Tricia volunteered to 
write down all of the suggested ingredients and help the 
kids put together a recipe using as many of the ingredients 
as possible. My contribution was the chili seasoning and 
marjoram. Tricia suggested the chicken and determined the 
amounts of the individual ingredients. Jason and Michael 
searched the refrigerator vegetable bin and came up with the 
onion, bell pepper, and garlic. Sarah has developed a love 
for hot and spicy foods and she insisted we include a can of 
tomatoes with hot chilies. She also figured out how much 
chicken broth would be necessary to maintain the proper 
amount of moisture in the stew. We all voted together on the 
type of beans. I lost. 

Ingredients: 


8 oz. dried, red kidney or pinto beans (I like pinto beans, 
everyone else prefers red kidney) 
cold water to soak the beans 
2 Tbsp. peanut oil or other light oil 
2 lbs. boneless, skinless chicken breasts diced in V^-inch 
pieces 

1 medium onion, diced medium 

1 large red bell pepper, diced medium 

2 cloves fresh garlic, minced 

2 tsp. chili seasoning (I wanted more, but was overruled 
by the group) 

1 tsp. McCormick Grill Mates Montreal Chicken season- 
ing 

Vi cup chicken broth 
1 10-oz. can diced tomatoes with chilies 
1 tsp. dried marjoram 


Method: 

1. Soak the beans for six to eight hours in enough cold 
water to cover the beans by two inches. 

2. Drain the beans and discard the soaking water. Rinse 
the beans in cold running water. In a suitably sized pot 


cover the beans with enough fresh water to cover them by 2 
inches. Over medium heat simmer the beans until they are 
tender and fully cooked. Drain the beans immediately and 
set them aside. 

3. Heat the oil in a Dutch oven or other heavy-bottom pot 
over medium heat. Add the chicken and saute until it loses 
its pink color. Add the onion, bell pepper, and garlic to the 
chicken and continue to cook the mixture until the chicken 
is fully cooked. 

4. Gently stir in the chili seasoning and chicken seasoning. 
Continue cooking the mixture for another 60 seconds. 

5. Stir in the chicken broth, diced tomatoes, and marjoram 
and slowly simmer the chili, uncovered, for 20 minutes. 

6. Gently fold in the beans and simmer the chili for anoth- 
er two or three minutes, just long enough to heat the beans. 

7. Serve immediately with your favorite warm-from-the- 
oven corn bread or over rice. 

Well, amigos, you now have the basic art of chili making 
as seen by Dick, Tricia, Sarah, Jason, and Michael. Let us 
know what you think of our creations and please share some 
of your chili ideas and concepts with us. A 

For those who would like to get in touch with Chili 
Appreciation Society International, the address is: CASI, 
P.O. Box 3204, Sierra Vista, AZ 85636-3204 (520) 378- 
7179. Or visit their website, www.chili.org, where you can 
find the recipes of past Chili Cook-off champions. 
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Letters 


(Dear Readers - Thank you for writing to 
Backwoods Home Magazine. The opinions and sug- 
gestions we receive from our readers are very impor- 
tant to us. We regret that we are no longer able to 
print or individually respond to every letter received 
due to the volume. We do read every letter received, 
and pass them along to the editor or writer con- 
cerned. We print a selection from our mail that best 
represents the views and concerns of our readers. 

— The Editors) 

Real gun criminals 

Why indeed? Because we have no 
choice. Who can we vote for that is 
not a swine? In CA you cannot get a 
permit, unless, unless you are a big 
shot or an ex-cop. I worked there 
as a security agent and it was dicey. 
Only the cops can issue permits, and 
they will not. 

We could, constitutionally, rise up 
and throw the wretches out. But the 
last time we tried that, they burned 
the South even with the ground. And it 
was other Americans who did the 
dirty work. Not too encouraging. 

I pray every day for decent govern- 
ment. One hopes that Americans 
will turn off their TV sets and rise up 
quietly, like the Russians did, and 
just walk away, and that will be the 
end of it. 

Michael Peirce 
mpeirce@mindspring.com 

You’re right. We should demand to 
know of all politicians pushing for 
gun control, who among them have 
permits to carry. Also, before they 
open their mouths in favor of gun 
control, they should sign waivers to 
voluntarily end their protection by 
armed guards, either by state or fed- 
eral officers or private guards. If they 
refuse, their votes don’t count. Let 
them try that on for size. 

Bob Gentile, Atlanta, GA 


This may well be the best piece on 
this subject that I have ever read. 
Thank You. 

Lamar Brown, a0469@alltel.net 

Thanks for your article on guns. 
You are right about why do we let this 
happen? But Americans are letting a 
lot of things “just happen. ” Only arti- 
cles like yours will help hit them long 
side of the head. 

The real enemies are also brain 
dead. The plan does not have to make 
sense. The only real reason is to dis- 
arm us following the blueprint of Pol 
Pot, Stalin, Castro, Hitler, and the 
usual suspects making armed assault 
against the population easy as pie. 

My subscribers (I run a “ forward- 
ing ” service to a great group all over 
the world) for the most part under- 
stand that the REAL reason must be 
emphasized instead of fingering the 
obvious enemies like Feinstein, 
Schumer and the socialist Democrats. 

They are following the blueprint 
same as Joe Biden must. Must? 
Probably, by now, they must. 

It is the One World Govern- 
ment — New World order, my friend, 
nothing more. 

Get ahold of the 21 Goals of 
the OWG-NWO and you will see 
the entire plan has almost all 
been checked off. But I know 
you know this. 

If you do, write about that instead of 
your splendid premise that we should 
DO something about the gun grab 
because we need to defend ourselves 
against street criminals. 

I urge you to go the whole way. 

Start with the United Nations man- 
date, voted on in their DISARM THE 
UNITED STATES in Vienna almost a 
year ago. The vote was 17 to 1 for 
disarming us quickly. The one vote 
against was cast by Wayne LaPierre. 


He was, sadly, the only representative 
at that UN meeting about confiscating 
guns from the US citizens. 

There were no congressmen, no 
senators, — no one ( certainly ) in the 
Clinton administration speaking for 
the Second Amendment. 

Karolyn Martin 
kmartin@granbury.com 

Let’s try a little PC ( Plain 
Common) Sense. 

There are such things as BG (Bad 
Guys) with Guns. They have them 
regardless of gun laws, because they 
are lawless. Unless, of course, we 
prosecuted all gun-toting criminals, 
which we don ’t. 

So we need Good Guys around with 
guns for our protection. They include 
the Military, Police, and PG (Plain 
Good) Guys with guns. 

The Military can go bad, if their top 
leadership sells out. The Police can 
go bad, with the wrong leadership. 
But thousands of GG (Good Guys), 
individualists, good citizens, quali- 
fied, and licensed to carry guns, 
are the best protection that any 
community can have. 

So why are they taking the guns 
away from the GG (Good Guys)? Is it 
really “for the Children?” Is that 
why? Why did Adolph Hitler do it? 
Why did Stalin, Mao, and all dictators 
do it? 

Was it “For the children ? ” Or were 
they too, afraid of the GG ( Good 
Guys) with Guns? Did they have 
something bad in mind when they 
confiscated the guns? Could William 
Clinton and the Media have some- 
thing bad in mind for us? I say yes. 
They could, and do. It is called the 
New World Order. A radical depar- 
ture into an Orwellian World without 
freedom, under the U.N. 

GG (Good Guys) with guns were 
provided by our Constitution to 
restrain future enemies of Freedom 
from having their way. When and if 
our personal weapons are gone, we 
are totally defenseless. Is that what 
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they want? Did Hitler , Stalin , and 
Mao have plans? Do they have plans? 
Oh No? Would they ever lie to us? 

Think twice about letting them elim- 
inate the GG (Good Guys) with Guns. 
They/we are our only security when 
the chips are down. 

Warren Appleton, Dennis, MA 

Your article says it all, Dave... RE 
the press’ complicity, especially in 
dancing on the graves of the children, 
they have a proven record of success 
in a campaign. The mainline press (7 
sins) made it possible to turn Viet 
Nam and so many Asian citizens over 
to atheistic communism, by turning 
the American public away from win- 
ning. ..Has anyone given the full 
count of the thousands who perished 
trying to escape, plus those murdered 
outright? Why was it that only 
against communists were we not in a 
‘ popular ’ war? ...that’ s the self- 
answering question, isn’t it? How’s 
the finality, Democrat foreign policy 
coming along in communist N. 
Korea? — You remember the “7 Sins 
against the US” during Viet Nam, 
don’t you? ABC— CBS— NBC— NY 
Times — Washington Post — Time — 
Newsweek. 

John Maggiore, River Ridge, LA 

“Which brings up a final question: 
Why are we letting this happen ? ” 

WHY? 

Why did Americans let Roosevelt 
steal their money? 

Why did they elect Clinton ? 

Why did they allow Waco or Ruby 
Ridge go unpunished? 

Why WILL they allow confiscation 
of guns? 

Because Americans are uneducat- 
ed, misinformed, selfish cowards. 

Leszek Borkowski 
sborkowski@dmci.net 

Applause 

Thank you for an excellent maga- 
zine. No. 63 was especially interest- 


ing/educational from cover to cover. 
“Armed and Lemale” and “Binding 
the Best Dog for Country Life ” — both 
very important and interesting to me. 
(The wet dog on page 28 reminds me 
of our dog “Dixie, ” my companion of 
12 years. Particularly the head and 
facial expression). 

We share our copies with a son who 
recently moved from eastern city life 
to Oregon to live in a rural area and 
more simply. His 8 year old son is 
having a great time exploring woods, 
checking on and helping with 
“chores” of ranch/farm life. 

Dale & Marie Dinsmore, Sixes, OR 

I’ve been a subscriber to your mag- 
azine for three or four years and was 
reading you long before I subscribed. 
I continue to enjoy BHM and hope 
that you don’t change a thing! You 
might like to know that I consider 
myself to be a good Christian and 
that I find nothing offensive in your 
magazine except for some of the let- 
ters from my narrow minded Brothers 
and Sisters in Christ. It may come as 
no surprise that while I enjoy all of 
the contributors to BHM I look for- 
ward, most of all, to the thought pro- 
voking contributions of John Silveira. 
He is an excellent “burr under the 
saddle blanket” of those folks who 
need to be irritated. The Irreverent 
Joke Page is also a hoot, especially 
in our PC world. 

I recently purchased a small bit of 
land in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula 
and in the next couple of years will be 
building a retirement home for 
myself. It won’t be “off the grid” and 
I won’t be a total back-to-nature 
retiree; I’m too damned lazy for that 
and I’ve worked long and hard so as 
to be able to afford to indulge myself 
in my retirement. Now all I need do is 
find someone to share those so-called 
golden years and my bit of Paradise 
with. 

Jeffrey R. Garner, Flint, MI 


Keep up the good work. You’re 
pretty much a lone voice crying in the 
wilderness. But more and more peo- 
ple are hearing you with every issue 
you put out. Use the internet for all 
it’s worth. 

Mark Broshar, Plainfield, WI 

I love this magazine and it is the 
only one that I still subscribe to. I 
read the letters that you publish and 
often I am disgusted by some of the 
things that people write. I know that 
many people don ’t subscribe because 
of your political views but don’t let 
them get you down. Only small mind- 
ed people with big ego problems 
aren’t interested in other points of 
view and this magazine doesn’t need 
them anyway. All I have to say is 
thank God that we live in a country 
where it is still legal to publish such 
opinions. To those who dislike your 
opinion I would like to say listen to 
all points of view before you close 
your mind, or move to China! 

Dave just keep up the good work 
and keep sending Backwoods Home 
to me and I will keep reading it from 
cover to cover. 

Also I would like to read more 
about gardening in the South (zone 8) 
where it is mild in the winter and hot- 
ter than hell in the summer. Most of 
our days are extremely hot and have 
100% humidity. The heat kills a lot of 
things except weeds. 

Debby Widener, Haughton, LA 

I found your booth in an energy 
show years ago. I’ve got every issue 
you’ve ever printed. I love your way 
of reporting the facts. I like the old 
cover better than the new glossy one 
(probably two or three years old 
now) I don’t care for so much color. 
It’s the information I want. You are 
brave people and I agree with every- 
thing you have to say except one or 
two things that don ’t come to mind at 
the moment. 

Sita Milchev, Gualala, CA 
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I just want you to know that I’ve 
enjoyed your magazine since I found 
it in a small town in Montana. 

I’ve enjoyed the articles and am 
really happy that you all didn ’t press 
the end of the world topic any more 
than the one magazine. 

Myself I had enough with having to 
work that night. I’m part of the law 
enforcement community in Denver. 

A lot of people were mad that the 
city didn’t do anything, hut the jail 
didn’t have any more people go to 
jail than any Saturday evening. 

Fred C. Lester, Federal Hts, CO 

We still love your magazine, and we 
are ready to begin again this spring 
with your information in hand. We 
were finally able to get up to our 
place at 10,000 ft today because the 
snow is starting to melt a little. We 
had a blast! Our neighbor was up 
there, too, working on his place. 
Anyway, I’m just writing to tell you I 
really love A. Evangelista ’s articles. I 
love to write myself, and I even have 
a couple of her books. She ’s so prac- 
tical, down to Earth, and full of tried 
and true experience. I hope you ’ll let 
her know sometime. Actually, all of 
your writers are just full of character. 
I miss the “country moments ” photos, 
though. They were really cute! 

Mark & Nicole Williams 
Ft. Garland, CO 

Cordwood home 

I’m writing this letter because of 
the many letters I’ve read that have 
inspired me. I hope this will be an 
inspiration to someone else. 

Years ago I learned about cord- 
wood masonry and thought Ed like to 
try it someday. I’ve never lived in 
“the city, ” but in small towns. I’ve 
always had the dream of building my 
own home in the country. Well, a few 
years ago I took the first step. I 
bought 13 acres in Bath County, 
Virginia. It’s only 11 miles away from 
where I live now in Covington, but 


it’s in a very rural county. It’s all 
open pasture land so the first spring I 
started planting fruit trees, Christmas 
trees, and making plans for building 
a small round cordwood house. 
Having never built anything like this 
before, I spent a lot of time studying 
and designing. By the following 
spring I had most of my wood cut and 
my foundation ready to pore. In June 
of 1998 I started my 628 sq. ft., two 
story, round cordwood cottage. After 
4 months of working evenings, week- 
ends and using 2 weeks of vacation 
time, I had my cottage under roof. 
The rest of the fall, winter and spring 
was spent finishing the inside. 

There were times when I doubted 
myself and what I was doing. But, I 
kept up the hard work and now I’m 
very pleased with the finished prod- 
uct. It’s small, but everyone loves it. 
Throughout the process many people 
slowed down or stopped by to see 
what we were building. We received 
nothing but positive comments. Some 
people said we should have built it 
bigger, but that was not my intension. 
I wanted to build something small 
and inexpensive. Something that I 
could gain building experience on. 
Something we could live in while we 
built something larger. I believe that I 
accomplished my goal. 

I hope to build a larger house in a 
year or two and I’m sure the cord- 
wood cottage will be a valuable addi- 
tion to our property. We could rent it 
out, use it for a small business or just 
a guest house. 

I have gained a great sense of 
accomplishment and feel more confi- 
dent that I can build something big- 
ger or do other things I may have not 
believed I could have done before. 
My advice to anyone who wants to 
live “the good life” is to set your 
goal, have patience, believe in your- 
self, work hard and trust God. 

Don Harrison 
Hot Springs, VA 


Hawaii 

Thanks for the copy of The 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the U.S. The first 
thing I did was turn to article 1 sec- 
tion 10 just to make sure it was still 
there. It seems like that particular 
article has been dropped from most of 
the schools text books these days. It 
won’t be long before the Second 
Amendment gets watered down or left 
out of the Constitution. I guess it’s all 
part of the “Dumbing of America. ” 

Have you guys ever thought of 
offering a similar sized booklet con- 
taining an index to articles in the past 
issues of Backwoods Home? There 
have been quite a few times when I 
had to skim through 40 to 50 issues of 
BHM to find an article that would 
help me with a project. This “concor- 
dance” would be great for us sub- 
scribers who keep and file every issue 
but can’t remember what article was 
in which issue. I know you printed 
something like it in a previous issue 
but I can’t remember which issue it 
was in. It’s just a thought. 

Since I have your attention, I’d like 
to comment on Skip Thomsen’s arti- 
cle about the Island of Hawaii (BHM 
Nov/Dec issue). I don’t know how 
long Skip has lived in the Islands but 
his euphoric description of Hawaii 
indicated that it couldn’t be very 
long. His enthusiasm reminds me of 
the first time I took my kids to 
Disneyland. All of the Islands are 
pretty, BUT you can’t eat pretty and 
it doesn’t make up for freedoms we 
lose whenever the legislature starts a 
new session. Joe Schmoe and Micheal 
Shaum made good points in their 
views of Hawaii (BHM March/Apr) 
but they didn’t mention how stupid 
and intrusive the state government is. 
Take for instance the introduction of 
a bill that would allow government 
workers time to take naps during the 
day to increase productivity. The 
naps would be bad enough but snacks 
would be provided courtesy of the 
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taxpayers; or, how about a bill that 
would make organ “donations ” 
mandatory. This has been dubbed the 
“Frankenstein Bill. ” Both of these 
bills probably won ’t make it, but one 
bill that’s moving right along is a bill 
that would require the re-registration 
of privately owned firearms every 
couple of years; much the way cars 
have to be registered every year. 
Hawaii’s State Government is 
extremely anti gun. 

We’re also going battle (again) 
with a governor who is hell bent on 
fluoridating the water supply. 

There’s more; much more that 
would make you cringe. 

Fd advise anyone who wants to 
move here to do his or her homework 
first. Find out why an ever-increasing 
number of the local people are mov- 
ing to the continent. Ask why people 
move back to the mainland after a 
short residency here. Save yourself 
some stress and ask first. 

John Mayer, Honolulu, HI 

Y2K, dogs, snakebite 

I just read through the May /June 
issue, and a few minor things that I 
found throughout the issue bother me. 
Fd appreciate it if you heard me out: 

Y2K 

I called back in February, and I 
believe that I spoke to Ilene. 
“American Survival Guide” had just 
come out with a review of a book that 
claimed that the world would end on 
5/5/00 when all the Antarctic ice 
broke loose. We had a good laugh. I 
called BECAUSE you had predicted 
that the doomsayers would find 
another ‘ crisis’ to proclaim. Saying 
that no one gave you credit is not cor- 
rect — I did. 

Dogs 

The article was fine for a general 
dog article; but, for dogs in the coun- 
try, I believe that there was one seri- 
ous omission: no mention of coyotes. 
At least here in Nevada, you had bet- 
ter have a good-sized dog, or a pair 


of medium-sized dogs, or Mr. Coyote 
is likely to make Fido his special 
dinner guest. 

Also, too many move to the country 
“so the dogs can run free. ” This irre- 
sponsible behavior results in both 
semi-wild packs and anonymously 
placed poison baits, or shootings. 
Keep your dog within a fence. You 
also might consider, when you choose 
your dog, how much the dog might 
resemble a coyote — and get acci- 
dently shot. 

Snakebite 

The advice Marjorie Burris gives 
( cut & suck) may be somewhat dated. 
I believe that the Sawyer Extractor, 
which applies a much greater suction, 
may be today ’s preferred method. 

I did see someone once selling a 
“special forces snakebite kit, ” whose 
instructions started with ‘ cut & suck, ’ 
and concluded with ‘ then shake the 
snake vigorously, saying, “if you 
bite me again, it’ll be worse the 
next time! ” ’ 

Looking forward to the next issue. 

John Steinke, Reno, NV 

Evolution vs. creation 

I WAS going to re-subscribe until I 
read the article by John Silveira on 
the age of the earth. I was disappoint- 
ed to see first of all that he actually 
believes the philosophical propagan- 
da put forth by the evolutionists... (his 
own first and second paragraphs 
used the words “best estimates” and 
“guess. ”) This is not scientific at all, 
but is a philosophical theory, a 
“faith” issue. Many true scientists 
will admit that they have no scientific 
proof of the earth being more than 
6,000 to 10,000 years old, yet they 
present as fact this “billions and bil- 
lions of years ” theory. I wonder why 
this is? 

Secondly, I was disappointed by 
the article because I don’t see 
what philosophical issues have to 
do with homesteading, getting 
back to nature etc. 


If you don’t believe my_ statements, 
read two books. “Darwin On Trial” 
by Johnson and “Darwin’s Black 
Box” by Bede. Both men are experts 
in this area and they both debunk the 
teaching of evolution as FACT... they 
both state it is a “faith ” issue. 

So, I will not be renewing my 
subscription. 

Priscilla Dugan, Remer, MN 

Even when I disagree with your 
articles, I find them interesting, even 
thought provoking, a rarity among 
magazines today. 

The above was certainly true of “A 
very short history of the earth ” writ- 
ten by Mr. Silveira. First of all, let me 
say that I believe in creation but am 
not a “Creationist,” i.e. I don’t 
believe the Bible teaches all things 
were created in 7 literal days. Also 
Genesis merely says “in the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the 
earth. ” So if Mr. Silveira wants to say 
that was 4.6 billion years ago he 
could very well be right. 

Also in Genesis chapter I can be 
seen what geologist Wallace Pratt 
noted to be essentially the sequence 
of the principle divisions of geologic 
time, in fact very similar to your 
graph of life on page 9. 

Mr. Silveira uses the word creation 
several times in his article, but we 
differ in that I believe a creation 
necessitates a Creator and that ani- 
mals and humans were created, and 
are not the product of evolution from 
a life form that came about by chance. 

So I want to ask Mr. Silveira a ques- 
tion that I have asked many evolution- 
ists and have yet to get an answer. 
The question is, how can the theory of 
evolution explain procreation ? If life 
just happened by chance, what 
inspired it to start making copies of 
itself? And when animals and humans 
came on the scene, how, exactly at the 
same time, was there both male and 
female who had evolved simultane- 
ously, the male ready with seed, the 
female with eggs and somehow they 
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knew that if they got together , a new 
life would result? But that’s only the 
beginning. For months her body 
would nurture and feed it, and then 
when it was born and still could not 
fend for itself little milk factories 
sprouted to further nurture this new 
life. If we are to believe in evolution, 
this happened not once, but with every 
animal found on earth today. This of 
course only scratches the surface of 
what I believe can only be a God- 
given miracle. 

Evolution is called a theory, and if a 
theory seems illogical, it should be 
challenged and that’s my purpose in 
writing you today. 

Mark Trierweiler, Coeburn, VA 

Religious editor 

In your Jan/Feb 2000 issue one 
Michael Briggs wrote telling you that 
the mag. should have a religious edi- 
tor. The second line of his reasoning 
for this was; “...for objectivity, since 
you folks aren ’t acquainted with the 
fine points of the Christian religion. ” 
Mr. Briggs please realize that this 
nation was founded on, among other 
things, freedom of religion. I know 
that Mr. Duffy recognizes and 
believes that. As such we must realize 
that if we get a “religion editor” in 
this magazine he/she would have to 
include ALL religions, not just 
Christian. Then, frankly, if this editor 
said something that even appeared to 
take a stand that favored, say, an 
Islamic stance over a Christian one 
there would be a major league hue 
and cry from the Christian faction 
probably calling for Duffy ’s head! 
This is one of the things I like best 
about Dave and his magazine, i.e., 
That he (and it) ARE objective.. with 
religion, as well as most other 
aspects of human life in the U.S.A. If 
you want a Christian oriented maga- 
zine there are a number of them on 
the market for you, but let the rest of 
us have one that accepts viewpoints 
outside of yours. To maintain the 


objectivity that your letter calls for, 
he (Dave) must never give in to one 
side of any argument just because it 
is the most commonly held one at the 
moment. Freedom of religion must 
allow all the rest, yes, even including 
Atheism, and not just allow us to be 
whatever denomination of Christian 
we may desire. 

Fred Force 
phred89@hotmail.com 

Guns in America 

Your magazine is like a beacon in a 
maelstrom. Thank you and all of the 
major contributors — Silveira, Ayoob 
et. al.—for it. I especially enjoy read- 
ing your commentary My View. Issue 
No. 62 is no exception. Your article 
“Let’s stop apologizing for guns” is 
excellent, well written and very infor- 
mative — as usual. Gun owners, and 
hopefully many non-gun owners as 
well, know that guns prevent crime 
and protect us from criminals. Much 
has been written of this fact in BHM. 
But what about the deterrent value 
individual gun ownership has in mak- 
ing any foreign aggressor think very 
carefully about sending soldiers to 
invade the U.S. in a “conventional” 
attack where they would face a deter- 
mined armed populace as well as reg- 
ular and reserve military units? Also, 
how many non- democratic totalitari- 
an governments in just the last hun- 
dred years or so have relied on gun 
control as a cornerstone of their phi- 
losophy? Most, if not all. And finally, 
if the most extreme element of the gun 
control forces were to succeed in 
their “holy grail” of completely dis- 
arming the American citizenry; who 
then would have the guns? The mili- 
tary of course and the police. But 
what about the corrupt element of 
these “protectors of the people. ” Well 
for one thing they will assure that a 
third group of people with a lot of 
money at their disposal will also be 
well armed — the criminals. And do 
you suppose for a minute that the 


people running things — the politi- 
cians — will have to forfeit their guns ? 
No way! You can bet your life on that. 

Freethinker, Las Vegas, NV 

Newsstand/CD-ROM 

I want the electronic subscription 
and have subscribed tonight. I read 
on your website at an earlier date 
about them being available on CD at 
a later time. Please let me know when 
and if this is going to be done. I like 
being able to share my magazine. 

I am so upset by this idea of you not 
being able to get your magazine on 
the newsstands. I am a regular reader 
but I purchase your magazine at a 
local news agency and I believe this 
will decrease their business as well. I 
purchase five small magazines each 
issue from them and now they are 
also going to lose my business and 
this is a shame. It just breaks my 
heart. Monopolies just are no good 
for anyone. 

Mumsy, Plymouth, IN 

The Internet will destroy all pub- 
lishing and magazine distribution 
monopolies. It is the greatest econom- 
ic and freedom tool ever. The CD- 
rom for years 7 thru 10 is available 
now for $39.95. The CD-rom for 
years 1 thru 6 will take longer to pre- 
pare since we have to scan in all the 
photos and drawings (we had no 
scanning technology in those early 
years) and recover text from old cor- 
rupted files. — Dave 

Libertarian stand 
on abortion 

I agree with everything that I read 
in Backwoods Home and was even 
considering joining your Libertarian 
Party until I read about the pro- 
choice stand on abortions. If a 
woman is pregnant she has already 
made her choice. Whatever happened 
to “safe as a babe in a mother’s 
womb?” The issue with a pregnancy 
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is now a means of protecting an inno- 
cent life that has no voice. An 
American in every sense of the word 
that should have protection in the 
words of the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights that you are so fond of 

You squawk about losing your right 
to bear arms ( which is important ) but 
the poor babies are losing their lives. 
Shame on the people out here that 
can snuff a life at the drop of a dime 
and on the doctors that perform such 
procedures and wring their hands 
over the money they are making. 
What a damned industry. If they 
would just use their talents doing a 
few free organ transplants this world 
would be a better place. 

I know a lot of people that refuse to 
donate organs because doctors are 
getting fat off of free organs. 

Thank you for letting me vent. I 
don ’t want you to think I picket abor- 
tion clinics (I don’t ) or snipe the doc- 
tor’s that do it (I don’t ) but once I 
find out a woman has had one or two 
and a guy brags about not being stu- 
pid and giving the money to a doctor 
instead of the woman. I have no more 
to do with them. People like that have 
no morals and they scare me. 

Keep up the fantastic work and if I 
can continue to get the money togeth- 
er. I will continue the subscription. 
Cynthia Weathers, Front Royal, VA 

Libertarians are as divided as the 
rest of the country on abortion. I am 
pro-life, but I am also in favor of 
widespread education about birth 
control. I was not aware that the 
Libertarian Party had taken a pro- 
choice stand. Although I am a mem- 
ber of the party, I adhere mainly to its 
philosophical position of maximum 
freedom coupled with maximum per- 
sonal responsibility. Plus the party is 
adamant in its defense of the Second 
Amendment, which is the main safe- 
guard for all our freedoms. — Dave 


Water glassing eggs 

I am a 70 year old semi-retired car- 
penter. Still work part time for some 
of my 20 plus year customers. 

In your 5th year anthology page 
322 you had an article about Water 
Glassing eggs. At that time you didn ’t 
know of a supplier of Water Glass. 
Well, my good wife of 40 years got on 
the Internet and found a place in 
Florida. 

This is a very nice company. I made 
one phone call at 8:05 Monday morn- 
ing, got to speak to a real person first 
thing. No menu, no music, no waiting. 
I gave them my order for one gallon. 
On thursday this same week I 
received my Water Glass via R.P.S. 

Yesterday I was able to get 34 eggs 
packed into a gallon restaurant size 
pickle jar. I plan to take one egg out 
each month to see how long they 
keep. 

Dave, I love your magazine. We still 
live in the house I built in 1960, on a 
4-acre parcel my father deeded to me 
from a corner of his dairy farm, as a 
wedding present. We burn wood, 
most of it bought, have a generator 
and four PV roof panels. Doinfine. 

Richard Hauth, Honesdale, PA 

Poison ivy/Bill of Rights 

I’d like to compliment you on your 
excellent magazine. Issue # 61 
(Jan/Feb) contains a couple of items 
that I’d like to address. 

In his very informative article, 
“Keeping Poison Ivy Under 
Control, ” Mr. Griebe left out one 
very good control and one very good 
remedy. If you live where you can do 
it, simply tether a goat within reach 
of poison ivy or oak; they eat it like 
candy. For a remedy for either ivy or 
oak, we use jewel weed. I prefer the 
juice freshly squeezed from the stalks, 
while my wife makes a tea by boiling 
the leaves and stalks of the jewel 
weed. Neither is taken internally, but 
are rubbed on the affected area. 


Applied immediately following expo- 
sure, they will generally keep the rash 
from showing up at all. The juice is 
comforting on almost any type of 
rash, and is even soothing to sunburn 
pain. 

On the letter entitled the Bill of 
Rights, I think that you and the author 
missed the point of the First 
Amendment, when it comes to a state 
or locality posting the Ten 
Commandments in school. Simply 
put, it is not forbidden by the First 
Amendment to do so. Unlike all the 
other original amendments, the First 
Amendment specifically states that 
“Congress shall make no law...”, 
and, thus, limits only federal legisla- 
tion, not state legislation (see the 
10th Amendment), unlike most of the 
other amendments. By the careful 
wording of this amendment by the 
founding fathers, the intent to limit 
only the federal government is obvi- 
ous in this case, as alien as the con- 
cept may seem to the way that we 
have been taught. The only truly 
Constitutional limitation on a state’s 
handling of religious matters is that 
particular state’s Constitution, what- 
ever it may be. The popular phrase 
“separation of church and state ” has 
nothing to do with the Constitution. It 
is an out-of-context excerpt from a 
private letter from Thomas Jefferson. 

This exemplifies a very real and 
present danger in this country; too 
many people believe that the 
Constitution says what they would 
like for it to say, or what the 
Supreme Court (with ever-changing 
socio-political ideologies ) claim 
that it says, instead of what it 
ACTUALLY says. 

Gregory Kay 
gregk@zoomnet.net 

Since the adoption of the 14th 
Amendment, in 1868, the state gov- 
ernments are held to the rights in the 
Bill of Rights, just as the federal gov- 
ernment is, regardless of what their 
state constitutions say. So states can- 
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not make any laws “...respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof...” any 
more the Congress can. 

— John Silveira 

Congratulations to Dave 

Congratulations on your 10 for 10 
predictions for the year 2000!!! 
There — now you have a letter, and I 
can ’t imagine it will be the ONLY one 
you receive, now that you have point- 
ed out how neglectful we ’ve all been! 
Shame on us. Tm with you in regard 
to the pending planetary alignment, 
by the way. As you said — it’s hap- 
pened before, and we are still 
HERE... 

1 have to tell you how much 1 enjoy 
your magazine! I grew up in the wilds 
of Alaska back in the 40’ s & 50’ s, on 
an island accessible only by boat or 
plane — depending on the weather. 
Our only communication with the 
outside world was via a HUGE 2 -way 
radio setup that took up an entire 
room & was powered for an hour, 
twice a day, by a gas operated gener- 
ator. Those two hours were the only 
time we had electricity. We had “out- 
door” plumbing, running water only 
in the summer ( which was brief) and 
we depended on the natural chill of 
Mother Nature for “ refrigeration . ” 
We logged for a living: a crew of 
about 20 joined us on our island from 
late May to late September. The rest 
of the year, there were only my mom, 
dad, myself, and my brother’s family 
of four. I was homeschooled, thanks 
to the Calvert Correspondence 
Courses out of Baltimore, 
Maryland — and very well, 1 might 
add! Your magazine is like a breath 
of fresh air, in our over crowded, 
gadget and energy dependent world, 
and brings back a rush of memories 
from a simpler, gentler time... 

Keep up the great work — and those 
“Right on ” predictions! 

Joy LaCole Shirley 
Bonney Lake, WA 


You have a great publication. Been 
reading it for years. Just ordered a 
gift subscription for my son, he loves 
it. So you don’t feel bad, congratula- 
tions on your 10 out of 10 on Y2K 
stuff. Lots of generators for sale in 
our local paper! 

Clint Tawse, Pueblo, CO 

A letter from prison 

My brother, a Grants Pass area 
contractor, recently started a sub- 
scription for me to BHM — After I’d 
written to him about my wishes to live 
so far back of the beyond that it takes 
daylight 31 years to reach it — and I’d 
like to thank you for your fine maga- 
zine and refreshing attitude. 

At one time, I had considered 
myself Libertarian in most ways, 
except as to legalization of drugs. But 
I’ve come to understand how insidi- 
ous governmental regulation is, and 
that all law, not selected areas of law, 
must return to that which was envi- 
sioned by the framers of the 
Constitution, or we will not truly be 
free of its tyranny. 

I have a unique perspective, being 
in prison for defending my children 
from a molester... prior to this, I had 
the usual public perception of prison- 
ers and prison life. It ain ’t at all like I 
thought: it’s worse, far worse — 
greater than 60% of the men I’ve spo- 
ken to would not be in prison if not 
for government intrusion, search and 
seizure laws, and rules making 
mincemeat of the Constitution. 

This has affected me directly: After 
my arrest, my wife ( whom I was sepa- 
rated from) put my stepdaughter, age 
8, in foster care. The child was a 
handful, but only to her mother. 
Anyway, this little girl tried to commit 
suicide in the foster home by throw- 
ing herself through a plate glass win- 
dow. Luckily, she bounced off. 
Instead of counseling, the county took 
charge of her, put her in mental 
health care almost 200 miles away, 
and then forced my wife to put our 2- 


year old girl, the light of my life, in a 
foster home as well. Social services 
would not let my wife, or my 25-year- 
old son from a prior marriage, bring 
her to visit me in jail — saying it was 
bad for the child. 

Nobody would anticipate this, but 
the Foster Mom went “Nuts” and 
threw my baby girl across a room, 
causing a concussion which the 
woman ignored. My baby was dead in 
the morning. My step-daughter is now 
living with the natural father she 
hadn’t seen since she was 9 months 
old — contacted by Social Services. 

I spent 25 years driving tour and 
city buses, until poor health sidelined 
me. I’m familiar with those regula- 
tions and rules. Yet I had no real idea 
of the power of “our” government to 
control every aspect of our daily 
lives, even down to destroying a 
family. 

So now, my family is gone — even 
my son, whose own stepchildren were 
taken away when his fiancee, their 
mother, was arrested for “controlled 
substance” possession. Not being 
married to her, he had no say over 
the kids. He kind of went off the deep 
end, sold my van, stole my social 
security income, and took off for 
parts unknown. 

Eventually I’ll find a piece of land 
and build my itty bitty cabin way off 
the grid, and write about happier 
things. Your publication is giving me 
hope that it is possible to do, with 
articles and ideas that, while I may 
not agree with, certainly provoke 
thought. 

Although I’ve had health problems, 
including a stroke last January, I’m 
determined to live far away from any 
city and its immediate medical help. 
I’d rather die amongst the trees than 
live in the rat race — although I have 
a good idea that getting clear of cities 
will prolong my life. Thank you once 
again for a fine publication — keep it 
up! I wish I’d found you years ago. 

Thomas A. Darby K74687, 
Vacaville, CA 
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Slug throwers 

A couple of years back BHM pub- 
lished an article I wrote, about shot- 
guns for backwoods uses. Shortly 
after that I received a pretty nasty let- 
ter from this guy here in Indiana, who 
mostly was upset because (in his 
opinion ) no shotgun was capable of 
the sort of accuracy I’d claimed for 
the newer rifled barrels for slug guns. 

Yesterday I received the enclosed 
letter, telling of his results now that 
he has finally tried one of those nicely 
accurate slug throwers. Seems that 
now he’s probably more impressed 
than I was! I thought maybe you’d 
like to see this letter. . . 

Rev. J. D. Hooker 

Hello Joe: 

Well, as you can see, two things 
have happened. One, it’s been quite 
some time since we’ve contacted. 
Two, the address has changed and 
now we have our own address out 
here in the country. Even though it 
sounds like a city address, we’re way 
out in the boonies. That’s one of those 
new E911 things. 

Well I guess it’s time for me to say, 
please accept my Humble Apology 
many times over!! 

I got one of the Mossberg 695 
Slugster Turnbolt 12 ga. “ Rifles ” 
some time back. I was really disap- 
pointed with it at first as it only print- 
ed 5 to 6 inch groups at 100 yards 
using Federal or Remington slugs. It 
sat in my gun vault for who knows 
how long. Fate last summer I pur- 
chased a FEE Slug Mold. Don ’t know 
if you’re familiar with it but the slug 
has a “ cross key” cast into the hol- 
low base. It is loaded into a standard 
1 or P/8 oz plastic shot cup and locks 
the slug to it. The plastic cup locks 
into the rifling and the two work 
together to impart positive spin on the 
slug like a sabot load. I recovered 
some of the shot cups to check them 
out and that key definitely does do 
what it’s advertised. 


Now my surprise and delight! I 
know, you told me so! At 50 yards, 
firing from bench, the only way I can 
tell I’m hitting the target after the 
first shot is the slight jump the ole 
piece of log I shoot into makes when 
the slug hits. They go through the 
same hole. At 100 yards, it shoots 
about 2" or a little under. I MEA- 
SURE my shooting ranges. Haven’t 
had time to check it out at farther 
ranges, but I’m now satisfied that I 
have a 12 ga. weapon that performs 
like a rifle. I admit that if I hadn ’t 
done it myself, I still wouldn ’t believe 
it, but now I’ve proven it to myself. 

If you haven’t tried one of these Lee 
Molds for these slugs, you owe it to 
yourself. They are aluminum molds 
and the easiest to use I’ve ever 
worked with. Compared to the cost of 
commercial Sabot loads, just a few 
shots will pay for the mold and they 
come with handles. 

Lee recommends using pure lead 
for the slugs. I contacted them to see 
if it was for safety or some other rea- 
son. They told me that it was because 
of the cooling shrinkage rate of dif- 
ferent alloys and that I might have a 
problem getting the slugs off the core 
pin if I didn ’t use pure lead. Well I 
had to try something I had in mind 
and it’s worked great! I’ve been pur- 
chasing Federal Heavy Field Loads 
as the box says at Wall Mart for just 
over $4 a box. They are loaded with 
P/8 oz. shot. The slugs are 1 oz. So if 
anything, the velocity is higher and 
there is no bore pressure danger with 
a lighter payload. Haven’t gotten to 
shoot them over my friends Crony yet, 
but they shoot great. I open the shells, 
dump the shot into my melting pot. 
Melt down the shot and cast it into 
slugs. Put the slugs back into the 
same shells and then close the crimp 
with my Lee Loader. These are actu- 
ally the ones that are shooting the 
one hole 50 yard groups! 

I measure my shooting ranges when 
testing because of technicalities. 
Many people exaggerate or simply 


can’t estimate range. I once had a 
friend I worked with that swore up 
and down the range we were looking 
at the target to was 300 yards. I told 
him no and no again and he said yes 
and yes. I finally went and got a 100 
ft. roll tape and started measuring. It 
was precisely 97 yards. 

...One more thing. I did top that 
Mossberg with a cheap Bushnell 
Sportsview 4X scope I had laying 
around in my shop. Although it does 
have real nice iron sights, my old eye 
sure isn ’t what it used to be. The only 
one I have has had to do the work of 
two for over 31 years now since I 
caught a piece of a frag. Grenade 
back in 68 when I was just 18 years 
old so I guess I can ’t complain about 
being a bit fuzzy nowadays. 

J. Bishop, Oaktown, IN 

Dehydrator coil 

Your magazine is fantastic! I knew 
when I saw the preliminary issues 
that I was going to be satisfied with 
it. When the last issue arrived supper 
was a half hour late. I needed the 
time to read the article by Charles 
Sanders regarding the building of a 
food dehydrator. I’ve wanted one for 
years but all were either the round 
style or too expensive for my pocket- 
book. The very idea of building one of 
my own was ideal, and the prices of 
the items were within range. 

But now I need help. I stopped at 
the local hardware store and 
requested the 600 watt ceramic heat 
coil. They didn’t have one in stock, 
checked their catalog and didn ’t have 
one to order. They had catalogs for 
the neighboring town hardware and 
they didn’t carry it either. So I con- 
tacted two hardware stores that pro- 
vide appliance repairs and had no 
better luck. Could you possibly pro- 
vide the name, address and phone 
number of the hardware store where 
the ceramic heat coil was purchased? 
I’d have the phone lines burning to 
get a call to that outfit. The strawber- 
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ries, raspberries and apple trees have 
been providing bumper crops the last 
three years. I’d really appreciate 
having a food dehydrator and the 
timing is perfect to build one. 

Just an aside. I brought my 
Backwoods Home Magazine into 
work to read during break periods. 
Well, one fellow worker is putting in 
a subscription, another is checking 
out your web site, another was 
writing down information on the 
suppliers of woodstoves, wood 
heaters, and saw mill operations, and 
today another staff requested to see 
the magazine overnight. Hope he 
brings it back tomorrow! 

Linda L. Johnson, Mapleton, MN 


The address and phone number of 
the ceramic heat coil provider is: 
Akinsun Heat Company, Inc., 1531 
Burgandy Parkway, Streamwood, IL 
60107, Att: Mr. Syed Musavi, 
Telephone: 630-289-9393. They have 
two models available: #CS 1003-01 
500W, #CS1003-02 660W. Cost is 
$25 each. — Charles Sanders 
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M ore than 90,000 people look to Backwoods 
Home Magazine for self-reliance information. 
Our new 16-page Energy Works section features 
articles on solar, wind, hydro, and more. 

If your interest is energy this magazine will 
open up a whole new world for you . 

Call 1-800-835-2418 

www.backwoodshome.com 
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The last word 

Stumbling over your own stupidity 

By John Silveira 

T here are several morals to be found in this story. 

You can find most of them yourself. But I’m only 
interested in one of them. The story was originally 
told to me by my father. It happened in the 1950s, 
though that doesn’t matter because it could have happened 
anytime. It is a story about cleverness and stupidity — in that 
order — and one undoing the other. 

I’m going to change the name of the main character in 
case someone still living is embarrassed by what I’m about 
to describe, but not so embarrassed that they won’t step for- 
ward and hire a lawyer. The man was my father’s brother- 
in-law during his second marriage. I’ll call him Tom. 

I don’t recall that Tom ever had a steady job, and he bare- 
ly had the means to support himself and his family. He lived 
in a shack in Maine on an old road at what seemed, to my 
little-boy mind, to be out beyond the edge of civilization. I 
went there only once, with my Dad, my stepmother, and 
two of my sisters. Tom came out the front door followed by 
his wife and three or four kids. The kids were all dirty, 
dressed awkwardly, and younger than I. In the front yard 
was an old pickup Tom drove and several other vehicles up 
on blocks. There were also discarded kitchen appliances, a 
burn-barrel, rusty buckets, rusty shovels, broken toys, and 
other assorted trash. We didn’t go into the house, but I 
imagine it was more of the same. The kids stared, the two 
youngest clutching the skirt of their Mom’s dress. I mention 
these things to give you a sense of their poverty. They were 
as poor or poorer than anyone else I’d seen up to that time. 
And every one of them was pencil-thin. 

There were no trash services in those parts of rural Maine 
in the ’50s and what many of the poor folks did was load 
their trash into a pickup, or whatever they drove, and take it 
a suitable distance from home and dump it on the side of the 
road. That’s what Tom was doing the night of this story. 

I don’t know if he had a destination in mind, but he drove 
along and suddenly, right in the middle of the road, caught 
in his headlights, was a deer. Tom stopped, but the deer 
didn’t run. It was blinded by the pickup’s lights. 

Tom waited, but still it didn’t run. Even though it wasn’t 
even close to hunting season, this could be food for his fam- 
ily. He reached into the glove compartment and pulled out a 
.38. He opened the driver’s door and the deer, still locked 
by the headlights, didn’t move. Using the top of the door to 
steady his hand, he drew a bead. And that’s when he sud- 
denly got a great idea. Poaching carried a heavy fine, so he 
thought of an inspired plan to outsmart the game warden 


should he be caught. And keep in mind that, though what 
Tom was about to do was illegal, it wasn’t necessarily 
immoral. He was, after all, just trying to feed his family. 

With no more hesitation, he pulled the trigger and the deer 
died there in the road. He quickly field-dressed it in the 
headlights and cut off its head. Then he dumped the head 
with his trash and went home. 

A few days later the game warden came around. “You got 
a deer here, Tom?” 

Tom wasn’t going to get caught lying. Besides, he had the 
plan. “In the barn,” he replied. 

The warden must have been a little surprised that Tom 
admitted it so easily, and they went to the barn where the 
deer was hung, skinned, and dressed. 

The warden examined it closely. “Where’ d you get it?” 

“Found it dead on the road,” Tom replied. 

The warden examined it closer. “You gonna eat it?” 

“Yup.” 

“Without knowing what it died of? I wouldn’t eat it if I 
were you.” 

“You’re not me, and I’m not you,” Tom said. 

I guess back then there were no laws about keeping a deer 
you found dead on the road. So the warden started to leave. 

“How’d you know I had it?” Tom asked. 

“Found the head in a ditch with some trash. Went through 
the trash and found a bill with your name on it.” 

Tom hadn’t counted on that. But it was okay, he’d already 
outsmarted him. The warden left. 

And, folks, that was where the story should have ended, 
with Tom having his deer to feed his family. But he 
couldn’t keep this to himself. He had to let all his friends 
know how he’d outsmarted the game warden. How, when 
he was about to pull the trigger, he had a brainstorm and, 
aiming carefully, he’d shot the deer in the neck. Then, after 
he’d field-dressed it, he’d cut off its head, starting the inci- 
sion right where the bullet had gone in and continuing the 
cut all the way around until he’d come back to the hole he’d 
started from. That done, the bullet entry point disappeared 
and he’d taken the bullet and thrown it into the bushes and 
drove on. 

The story spread fast in that corner of Maine and a few 
days later the warden was back. This time he had the head, 
and when he lined it up on the carcass the entry wound was 
evident. When he pulled it away he could see where the two 
halves of the wound channel, shallow and almost unnotice- 
able since it had been cut in half, lined up perfectly. 

Tom lost the deer and, as I recall, paid a steep fine. 

Now, you draw whatever moral you want from this story. 
You can say that it demonstrates that crime doesn’t pay, or 
that the best laid plans of mice and men often go astray, or 
that there’s no such thing as a free lunch. But what I learned 
from this story, even when I was a little kid, is that when 
you’ve completed a task through your sheer brilliance, try 
to resist the temptation to undo it with your own stupidity. 
It’s hard folks. I still do it sometimes, myself. A 
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Backwoods Home Magazine assumes 
no liability for problems arising with 
orders to advertisers. Any complaints 
must be taken up with advertisers 
directly. 

ADVENTURES/RETREATS 

NATURE AWARENESS SCHOOL teaches 

primitive living skills, wild edible and medic- 
inal plants, the art of animal tracking, natu- 
ralist observation methods, and ancient 
methods of contemplation. FREE 
BROCHURE: PO Box 219BW, Lyndhurst, 
VA 22952 540-377-6068 or 

www.nature.valleyva.com 

Check out Backwoods Home Magazine’s 
new Energy Works section in this issue. 
It begins on page 36. 


ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 

WATER PUMPING WINDMILLS FOR 

SALE. Send $10.00 for catalog. Muller 
Industries Incorporated, 1102 West 21, 
Yankton, SD 57078. 605-665-1924. 

SOLAR, GREENHOUSE, AQUACUL- 
TURE AND ENERGY SAVINGS CATA- 
LOG! 35 pages for do-it-yourselfers, 
builders, designers. America’s energy sav- 
ing source since 1972! $2.00 postpaid. 
Solar Components, Dept. BW, 121 Valley 
St., Manchester, NH 03103. 603-668-8186. 
www.solar-components.com 

NEW! BUILD AMAZING LIQUID PISTON 
ENGINE from pipe fittings. Free informa- 
tion. ABCO, Box 306-Y7, Seminary, MS 
39479 rphillips@megagate.com 


HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS Pelton and 
Crossflow design. Turbines or complete 
systems. Sizes from 100 watts to 5 
megawatts. Manufacturing turbines since 
1976. Free brochure. Canyon Industries, 
Inc., P.O. Box 36BW, Deming, WA 98244, 
360-592-5552. 

HYDROELECTRIC SYSTEMS AC/DC 
COMPONENTS 200 watts to 5 megawatt. 
Send $15.00 for Engineering Guide/cata- 
log. Free brochure. Water Power 
Machinery Company, c/o Box 9723, 
Midland 08, Texas. 915-697-6955. e-mail: 
wpm@tech center.com 

GENERATORS!! BEFORE YOU INVEST 
BIG BUCKS in any alternative energy first 
talk it over with VINCE the Generator Man 
at 1 -520-466-4704. 



( Classified ad order form ) 


RATES: $1 .50 per word. Minimum: $30. Write your ad in the form below (or a facsimile). One word per space. We'll print up to the first four 
words in bold capital letters. Additional capitalized words cost $2 each. Payment (check, M.O., cash in U.S. funds only) must accompany ad. 

Mail to: Backwoods Home, P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444. See below for fax & charge card orders. 



DISCOUNTS: Run your ad in three consecutive issues, and prepay it, and receive a 10% discount. 


‘SPECIAL RATE FOR PERSONALS: To encourage those seeking mates or jobs, individuals (as opposed to companies) 
advertising under the “PERSONALS” category will be charged half price. 


CLOSING DATES: July 1 for the Sept./Oct. issue; Sept. 1 for the Nov./Dec. issue; Nov. 1 for the Jan./Feb. issue 


HEADINGS: 

ACREAGE 

ELECTRIC VEHICLES 

MISCELLANEOUS 

(Circle one) 

ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 

EMPLOYMENT 

*PERSONALS (special rate) 

BOOKS/MAGAZINES 

ENVIRONMENT 

PETS/PET SUPPLIES 


BUILDING/SUPPLIES 

FOOD 

POULTRY 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SALE 

REAL ESTATE 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 

GARDEN/FARM 

RECIPES 


DOMES AND TIPIS 

HEALTH & BEAUTY 

VIDEOS 


EDUCATION/INSTRUCTION 

HERBS 

WATER 


SUGGESTED HEADING: 


$1.50 

$3.00 

$4.50 

$6.00 

$7.50 

$9.00 

$10.50 

$12.00 

$13.50 

$15.00 

$16.50 

$18.00 

$19.50 

$21 .00 

$22.50 

$24.00 

$25.50 

$27.00 





(add more words as needed) 

$28.50 

$30.00 

$31 .50 

$33.00 

$34.50 

$36.00 


Insert this ad in the next 


issues (10% discount if run in three consecutive issues). 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 


Fax in your ad, using your credit card, to (541) 247-8600 or 
place your ad on our website: www.backwoodshome.com 

□ Visa □ MasterCard No. 


Exp_ 


Signature & phone number required for credit card orders. 
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YOUR OWN ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

Costs 60% less than grid power. Use any- 
where. Imperial Diesel generators - Trace 
inverters. Auto-start panels. Complete sys- 
tems. Specialists in remote and alternative 
power generation since 1987. Free 
brochures. Imperial-B, 8569 Ward North 
Rd., Kinsman, OH 44428-9536. 1-800-830- 
0498/330-876-8709. 

CHEAP POWER! HERE’S HOW! 3000- 
watt rotating airfoil. New wind power con- 
cept. Low wind speed output. Easy low-cost 
construction. From local parts and hand 
tools. Complete simple step-by-step plans 
with charging circuit. Only $10.95. Owen 
Publications, PO Box 32172-BH, 
Charleston, SC 29417. 

WOOD FIRED STEAM ENGINES, use 

your fireplace to produce electricity. 1/2 to 
40 horsepower engines starting at $199. 
Parts, plans. Catalog only $5.00 U.S. to: 
The Steam Outlet, PO Box 1426, 
Thonotassassa, FL 33592-1426. 

POWERLESS? Our new 120-page guide- 
book/catalog has it all! Solar-electric, wind, 
hydropower, solar pumping. Complete sys- 
tems. $5.00, refundable. SIERRA SOLAR 
SYSTEMS, 109-B Argali Way, Nevada City, 
CA 95959. 800-51 -SOLAR. 

TRACE INVERTER - 4000 WATT - 24 volt 
- New $1200. Also propane ref/freezer 18 
CF new $1 000. 800-61 7-21 48. 

ESTIMATED REDUCED UTILITY COSTS 

with clean power. Send $3.00, annual cost 
and utility company name to Wind and 
Solar, 113 Wolcott Rd., Bristol, CT 06010. 


BOOKS/MAGAZINES 

FREE BOOKLETS: Life, Death, Soul, 
Resurrection, Pollution Crises, Hell, 
Judgment Day, Restitution. Bible Standard 
(BH), P.O. Box 67, Chester Springs, PA 
19425. 

“THE DIVINE PLAN OF THE AGES”. An 

Aid to Bible Study. FREE: Tucson Bible 
Students, P.O. Box 3681 1, Tucson, AZ 
85740. 

HOME FOOD PRESERVERS 
MAGAZINE — Your natural alternative to 
the supermarket. Published bimonthly. We 
cover canning/freezing to herbs/grains. 
$4.95 recent issue; $26.95 year. PO Box 
719, Brooklyn, Ml 49230-0719. Credit card 
subscriptions: 517-592-3905. 

FREE SECRET HIDING PLACES, a 63 

page illustrated booklet, an $11.95 value 
plus a 64 page color catalog FREE! Send 
$3.00 for shipping to Survival Press, Box 
1751, Dept BH415, El Dorado, AR 71731- 
1751. 

BEST “HOW-TO’ BOOKS on 

Homesteading, Building, Energy, Food pro- 
duction, Backpacking, Outdoor Survival, 
Nature, Health, Tools, Crafts, Social-Legal, 
various information to help you exercise 
your Freedom, Independence and Strength. 
Catalog $2. EUREKA RESOURCE, Box 
2356-BWH, Martinez, CA 94553. 


BIBLICAL AROMATHERAPY. Natural 
healing from Bible Plants. $23.95 postpaid. 
Robert Bike, PO Box 2162-W, Eugene, OR 
97402. 

DIRT CHEAP HOUSEBUILDING BOOKS, 
VIDEOS - Amazing two hour Alternative 
Housebuilding Video - $35.00, Books: 
Papercrete-$24.00, Strawbale-$30.00, 
Catalog 250+ Building Books-$1.00. 
Taylor Publishing, Box 6985, Eureka, 
CA 95502. • 1-888-441-1632. 

• www.northcoast.eom/~ tms 

FIND YOUR RURAL HOME! 52 page 
monthly magazine features rural real estate 
and small town businesses for sale nation- 
wide. $1 6/year; $3/sample. Rural Property 
Bulletin, PO Box 608-T, Valentine, NE 
69201. 

TRAVELER’S GUIDE TO FIREARMS 
LAWS of the Fifty States. A state-by-state 
guide to the gun laws most useful to the 
traveler or relocator. Written by an attorney 
in plain English. $12.95 postpaid. Traveler’s 
Guide, Dept. 2-DC, 2415 Evansville Road, 
Sarah, MS 38665- 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 

CROSSCUT SAWS. Saw tools, knives, 

firewood-cutting, people-powered tools. 
Free catalog. Crosscut Saw Company, PO 
Box 7874, Seneca Falls, NY 13148. 315- 
568-5755. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

receive up to $456.25 weekly! For informa- 
tion send SASE to: Stuff-4-Kids, PO Box 
1060, El Toro, CA 92630. 

$25,000 YEARLY POSSIBLE raising earth- 
worms for us. Free information. Earth 
Friendly Enterprises, 18098 N. Liberty Rd., 
Fredericktown, OH 43019 877-694-0234. 


Piano Tuning 


LEARN AT HOME 
with approved home study course. 

American School of Piano Tuning 

I -800-497-9793 

Visit our website: www.piano-tuning.com 
Tools included - Diploma Granted 


HELP WANTED TAKING PICTURES. 

$60.00 per photo! Photogenics, Box 2457- 
d, Pinecove, CA 92549. 714-647-2322 
Extension: 1 http://www.photocash.com 

$500/DAY RECYCLING GOLD, Silver, 
platinum: catalytic convertors, dental, 
photo, electronics scrap. SDA, 1192 Draper 
Parkway, B-412, Draper, UT 84020 
www.recyclebiz.com 

BUSINESS FOR SALE! Manufacture and 
market revolutionary new super effective 
Deer and pest animal repellent systems. 
Tremendous, start small grow fast, opportu- 
nity. Walnut Creek, POB 70-Business 
Inquiry, Annapolis, Missouri, 63620. 

The gene pool could use a little chlorine. 


MAKE $25.00 TO $60.00 from one junk 
tire, as is! Great business! Free information! 
TireScope, Dept.BH, Box 682468, Park 
City, UT 84068. 

CLOTHING PATTERNS 

AMISH AND PLAIN CLOTHES PAT- 

TERNS. Dresses, headcoverings, chil- 
drens, bloomers, broadfalls and more. 
Catalog $1.00. Friends Patterns, PO Box 
56-BH, Bradford, OH 45308-0056. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 

BRAKEDRUM WINDMILL PLANS. 300 to 

400 watts from junked truck parts! Proven 
design by Hugh Piggott used the world 
over, www.picoturbine.com 

JUNK YARD WINDMILL PLANS. Send 
$8.00 to Spin Ray Farm, 1034 Spindle Hill 
Rd., Wolcott, CT 06716. 

EDUCATION/INSTRUCTION 

HERBAL HEALER ACADEMY INC - 

Global Leader in natural medicine corre- 
spondence education. Herbology, Nutrition, 
Reflexology, Massage, Acupressure, Basic 
Business, Vibrational Medicine, Flower 
Essence Practitioner, Hypnotherapy practi- 
tioner and more. ..All credit to our board cer- 
tified ND (naturopathic doctor) program - 
ANMCAB approved. Study now, so you will 
be prepared to help yourself and others, 
naturally!!! Call 870-269-4177 
(http://www.herbalhealer.com) 

EDUCATIONAL WINDMILL KIT. Unique 
kit really makes electricity. For fifth grade 
through adult. Perfect for science fairs, 
homeschools, hobbyists. Available only 
from www.picoturbine.com 

FOOD 

ALPINEAIRE, BACKPACKER’S PANTRY, 

Mountain House, 7 different grains, much 
more, $5.00 for catalogue, discount prices. 
Trinity Provisions, PO Box 4475, Wichita 
Falls, TX 76308, 940-691-1600. 

www.trinityprovisions.com 

FOR SALE 

NIGHT VISION, BINOCULARS, TELE- 

SCOPES, spotting scopes, microscopes, 
large selection. Discount prices, American 
Supply, 1591 Pollard Road, Dover, 
Arkansas 72837. 501-331-3773. 

www.americansupply.net 

GARDEN/FARM 

DEER, RACCOON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, 
BEAVER - BEGONE! New super effective 
repellent systems under $1 0/acre. Long 
term protection doesn’t bother people, other 
animals. Fenceless. Harmless. Clean no- 
hassle battery/solar electronic. None better 
- not even close! 50 day trial guarantee! 
Systems designer: Dan Jincks, 573-598- 
4307. Literature - Large SASE to: Walnut 
Creek Enterprises, POB 70-Repellent, 
Annapolis, Missouri 63620. 
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“HEIRLOOM SEEDS = FOOD INSUR- 
ANCE”. Catalog $2.00 (refunded with 
order). Victory Seed Company, PO Box 192 
Dept. BWH, Molalla, Oregon 97038. 
(http://www.VictorySeeds.com). 

mrdrip.com, Plan that garden now and 
save water. Drip irrigation, sprinklers, 
timers, landscape fabric, ponds, pumps. 
Huge selection, www.mrdrip.com, 1-520- 
775-6760. 

UNCLE JIM’S WORM FARM. Necessity for 
any farm, homestead or country home. We 
sell individual Orders or Worm Kits to raise 
your own worms. Great for gardens, com- 
posting, wild birds, pond fish, fishing. 
Mastercard/Visa free brochure 1-800-373- 
0555. www.UncleJim.com 


GOVERNMENT LAND 

GOVERNMENT LAND BARGAINS! 

SOURCE GUIDE for locating farmlands, 
homesites, buildings, others. An inside look 
at where to get what others don’t know 
about! Only $10.95! Owen Publications, 
POB 32172-L, Charleston, SC 29417. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS AVAILABLE in 

government surplus, foreclosures, drug 
seizures, auctions and zero down real 
estate for pennies, www.doitforless.com or 
send $1 to Doitforless, PO Box 2949-bw, 
Port Angeles, WA 98362. 

HEALTH/BEAUTY 

HERBAL HEALER ACADEMY INC - 

Colloidal Silver 500ppm (the best in the US) 
pharmaceutical grade, Essiac™, 
Glucosamine/Chondroitin, Yew Tips, Olive 
Leaf Extract and hundreds of safe, effective 
medicinals.. .Global leader in supplying the 
best! Correspondence course in natural 
medicine and ongoing research. Mention 
this ad for a FREE lifetime membership - 
You will get our 85 page catalog/newsletter 
and a copy of the Nature’s cure for Cancer 
story ($20.00 value) Act now, your health is 
your most precious possession - 
Naturopathic doctor support for 
our members! 870-269-4177 
(http://www.herbalhealer.com) 

MAKE EAR CANDLES IN YOUR 
KITCHEN - Inexpensive and easy. 
Instructional video, mold, wax included. 
Send $39 to: Purchase Group, 745 East 
Market Street, Harrisonburg, VA 22801 . 

YOUR CELLS AND YOUR BLOOD- 
STREAM will rejoice with our products 
(888) 424-5291, FAX (360) 832-8457. 
http://www.globalhealthtrax.org/9523 and 
http://virginwaters.com 

ESSENTIAL OILS/AROMATHERAPY DIS- 
COVER 100% pure therapeutic grade heal- 
ing tools for health self reliance, antiviral, 
antifungal, antibiotic. Free tape/info. PO 
Box 26559, Prescott Valley, AZ 86312 
www.essentialoils@yahoo.com 

Beauty is in the eye of the beer holder. 


HERBS 

HERBS FOR RELIEF OF MOST AIL- 

MENTS KNOWN to man. Golden seal root, 
Shark cartilage, DHEA, Ginseng, Cats’ 
Claw, St Johns’ Wort, Royal Jelly, DMSO, 
Pau D’ARCO, Saw Palmetto. Catalog $1 .00 
(refundable). Jude Herbs, Box 563-WB, 
Huntington Station, NY 11746-0442. 

BULK HERBS, SPICES, herbalist supplies, 
essential oils, homeopathics, supplements. 
Stony Mountain Botanicals, 155 N Water, 
Loudonville, OH 44842-1250, 888-994- 
4857, http://www.wildroots.com. Free 
Catalog. 

NATURAL MEDICINE & SUPPLY AUC- 
TION on-line!!! Books, correspondence 
courses, supplies, medicinals, herbals and 
more. ..Have fun! Bidding 

sign-up FREE! Log on at: 
http://www.herbalhearlerauction.com 

QUALITY-bulk herbs, blends, accessories, 
free catalog. Pathway Herbs, 303-972-3799 
or www.drnatural.com free online newslet- 
ter 

HERBAL TINCTURE PRESS. Quickly pays 
for itself in increased quality and quantity of 
production. Two sizes from $89.95. 
Fruit/cheese presses also. 209-286-1232. 
Fax: 209-286-1368. e-mail: 

charley@goldrush.com. Rich Gulch 
Products, 486 Rich Gulch, Mokehill, CA 
95245-9746. 

NATURAL VITAMINS AND HERBS health 
fitness products. All natural approach to 
good health. For a free catalog, write to 
Boxholder, PO Box 15235, Marmet, WV 
25365. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AUTOGRAPHS, BANNERS, POLITICAL 

PINS, leathers, baseball cards, sports 
memorabilia wanted. Highest prices paid. 
Write: Stan Block, 128 Cynthia Rd., 
Newton, MA 02159. 

A CATALOG OF EARTH-FRIENDLY 
ALTERNATIVES www.friedman-sun.com 
or call 1-800-586-4602. 


PACK GOAT GEAR 

CAMO GOAT PANNER, 6-COLOR 

DESERT, lined, plastic tray, 16”x11”x6y2”, 
under 2Vz lbs., Delrin hardware, $32.95 
postpaid. Photo and information $2.00. 
Military Surplus, 3570 Hwy 97 North, 
Klamath Falls, OR 97601 . 


PERSONALS 

TALL GOOD-LOOKING EASYGOING 
GENTLE SWM 45 seeks SWF, non-smok- 
er, willing to relocate, help build a back- 
woods home and, hopefully, live happily 
ever after. John Othmar, 2307 Seminary 
Road, Milan, Ohio 44846. 

SINGLES: Meet single people throughout 
rural America. Confidential. Reputable. 
Free details. COUNTRY CONNECTIONS, 
PO Box 406BH, Superior, NE 68978. 


SWF 56 5’2” 180 LBS. not too pretty has a 
good sense of humor, is a CNA, likes a lot 
of different things, is a grandma. Will 
answer all letters. Photo would be nice. 
Kathleen Pernot, PO Box 182, Hamburg, 
NJ 07419. 

SWF, 40, VERY PRETTY, long auburn, 
green eyes, 5’5”, 115 lbs. If you like every- 
thing about BHM, we’d probably get along 
well. Please be 40’s or younger, ambitious, 
in shape. Photo would be nice. T.I., Box 
200, Port Murray, NJ 07865. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN NATURAL- 
IST/HOMESTEADER, swm, 42, 5 10”, 180 
lbs., blonde/blue, attractive, physically fit, 
healthy, trim, with solid/balanced character, 
personality, and intelligence, fun loving, 
youthful, and adventuresome, sense of 
humor, employed/financially secure, very 
affectionate, ticklish, with healthy emotions, 
marriage/family minded, seeking single girl 
pal/best friend/soul mate, 20s-30s, with 
some similar interests in: arts and crafts, 
nature study, hiking, reading, horsepack- 
ing/riding, museums, historical and natural 
sites, early American life, gardening and 
homecooking, scuba diving, canoeing, cave 
exploring, log homes, climbing, wilderness, 
romance, good conversation, spiritual 
growth, personal fitness and health, and 
more! John, PO Box 4, Williamsburg, WV 
24991. 

EARTH MOTHER/MTN. HOMESTEADER 

seeks gentle soulful companion/partner to 
share and love life with. Interests: simple 
mindful country living, spirituality, person- 
al/planetary responsibility, self-sufficiency, 
family life, organic gardening/food produc- 
tion, herbology, beekeeping, animals, 
homebuilding/restoration, stone masonry, 
independent energy, nature/wilderness 
appreciation, health, alternative healing, 
antiques, old Victorian homes and farm 
houses, barns, woodstoves, romance, 
woods walking. Attractive, gentle, quiet, 
respectful, 49, Caucasian, with Colorado log 
homestead. Wish to relocate, perhaps to 
eco village/intentional community. 
Sarahbeth, c/o Freida, 250 Comanche 
Lane, Lake Havasu City, AZ 86403. 

SWM 42 LOOKING FOR SWF 26-35 for 
friendship, possible marriage. Hunt, fish, 
paint, play guitar, own business. Financially 
secure. 6’1” 235 lbs., weightlifter. Mike, 
1580 Grassy Knob Rd., Rutherfordton, NC 
28139-6364. 

SLIM, SWF, 33 ASPIRING WRITER, great 
cook, seeking mature male, 35-50, non- 
smoker in touch with God, hopeless roman- 
tic, health conscious, looking for feminine 
lady to share love, laughter and life with. 
Write to: Memory Scott, 3020 Legacy Dr., 
#355, Plano, Texas 75023. 

MOUNTAIN COUNTRY! Live the good 
life — together. Discover your new love 
through Mountain/Country Singles Network, 
188 A052, Estancia, NM 87016. 

Information: $1 .00. 

WANTED: Meaningful overnight relation- 
ship. 
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RUGGED, ATTRACTIVE, INTELLIGENT 

SWM 35, 6’ 210 lbs. looking for sincere WF 
to join me and my young son in our quest 
towards a self-sufficient lifestyle in the 
northern Idaho or Missouri Ozarks area. 
Long letter with photo please. All answered. 
Privacy assured. Karl, Box 544, Hudson, IA 
50643. 

MEET LATIN WOMEN! Mexico-South 
American introductions. Magazines, videos, 
tours. FREE brochures! TLC Worldwide; 
Box 924994BW; Houston, TX 77292-4994. 
713-896-9224. www.tlcworldwide.com/ 

ULTIMATE HUGE SINGLES DIRECTORY 

including photos! Call, write directly! No for- 
warding fees, no 900 numbers. Save! 
Razzmatazz, Box 891 -BH, West Jordan, 
UT 84084. 


PONDS 

PONDAERATION: Aeration Stone, Air Line 
100 ft., Koenders 12 ft. Windmill $560. 
Electric Aerator $350, (800) 470-4602. 
www.MalibuWater.com 


POULTRY 

GOSLINGS, DUCKLINGS, TURKEYS, 

CHICKS, Guineas, Bantams, Pheasants, 
hatching eggs, books, medication, equip- 
ment. Clearview Hatchery, Box 399, Gratz, 
PA 17030. 

RIDGWAY S 77TH YEAR. Call 800-323- 
3825. Broilers, chicks, ducklings, turkeys, 
ringneck pheasants, guineas, quail, quail 
eggs, chukars, supplies, books, video. 
Guaranteed shipments. Free catalog. 
Visa/MC. Ridgway Hatcheries, Box 306, 
LaRue, OH 43332. 

OUR 70TH YEAR. We specialize in 
Cornish-Rock Broilers. Also, 100 varieties 
Chicks, Bantams, Waterfowl, Turkeys, 
Guineas, Wildfowl. Free brochure. 
MC/Visa/Discover. 1-800-458-4473. Welp’s 
Hatchery, Bancroft, Iowa 50517. 

GOSLINGS, DUCKLINGS, CHICKS, 
TURKEYS, guineas, cornish, books. 
Picture catalog $1 .00 deductible. VISA/MC 
accepted. Pilgrim Goose Hatchery, BH-20, 
Williamsfield, Ohio 44093. 

DISCOUNTED PRICES ON POULTRY and 

supplies. Guaranteed lowest prices on 
equipment! We are THE incubator source! 
Chicks (chicken, duck/goose, pheasant, 
quail, turkey, chukar & peafowl). Catalog on 
line at www.dblrsupply.com or write Double 
R Discount Supply, Dept BHM, 4036 Hield 
Rd NW, Palm Bay, FL 32907. 

PROPERTY CARETAKING 

PROPERTY CARETAKERS/HOUSESIT- 

TERS enjoy rent-free living. Salaries & ben- 
efits too! 700+ caretaking opportunities! 
The Caretaker Gazette, PO Box 5887-B, 
Carefree, AZ 85377. 480-488-1970. 
$27/year. www.caretaker.org 
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REAL ESTATE 

160 ACRES IN WYOMING THE COWBOY 
STATE. OWN PART OF THE OLD WEST. 
RANCH LAND LIQUIDATION. $29,995 
with $195.00 down 9 3/4% interest just 
$256.03 per month. 40 acre parcels at 
$13,500, just $200 down and $133.73 
monthly. Hunt on your own land, antelope 
and deer - off 1-80 in Sweetwater or Carbon 
County. Leave it to the kids. Bill Steen. 1- 
800-800-8446. www.rurallands.com 

SMALL FARMS, WOODED ACREAGE, 

many with creek or river frontage, no zon- 
ing restrictions. Low prices, free brochure. 
Cumberland Realty, Box 804B, Burkesville, 
KY 42717. 502-864-5188. 

NORTHWEST FLORIDA MOUNTAINS (No 

Gimmicks!) Buckhorn Creek, Tumble 
Creek, Country Road Acres, Lakeview 
Acres, Highview Acres, other acreage avail- 
able. Country living, Beautiful, utilities. 
$1500-$2500/acre. Total down $200/parcel. 
Owner financing. Frank A. Pierce, P.O. Box 
277, Chipley, FL 32428 or call 850-638- 
7606. Free Brochure. 

NEVADA - NO MONEY DOWN. 40 acres 
+$30,000. Reno 20 miles. Trees, springs, 
mines. WSP, 319 Freeport, Sparks, 
Nevada 89431 . 775-359-0406. 

FREE BROCHURE!! Rural, quiet, & peace- 
ful farms & acreage. Low taxes, abundance 
of water & wildlife, changing seasons. 
Central Kentucky. Hart County Realty, PO 
Box 456BH, Munfordville, KY 42765. 270- 
524-1 980. www.hartcountyrealty.com 

SOUTHERN COLORADO BY OWNER, 

Recreation unlimited, hunt, fish, ski, retire 
near Taos, NM. Easy terms, lots $50 
month. 719-672-3173. 

NORTHERN IDAHO. 5-10-20 ACRES. 

Trees, meadows, creeks, springs, clean air, 
wildlife. Northwest forest and lake country. 
Hunting, fishing, recreation. Easy terms. 
Free package. NATIONAL ASSOCIATED 
PROPERTIES, 1111 -B Sherman, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho 83814. 208-664-8161. 
www.napland.com 

OZARK MOUNTAIN OR LAKE 
ACREAGES. No Down Payment. 9% 
Financing. Free Brochure. Woods & 
Waters, Inc-BH, PO Box 1, Willow 
Springs, MO 65793. 1-888-634-6222 
www.ozarkland.com 

EAST TENNESSEE homes, farms, moun- 
tain lake and river properties available. 
Free brochure. Appalachian Real Estate, 
374 Hwy 25 E, Bean Station, 
TN 37708. Phone 865-993-4000. 
appalachianrealestate@worldnet.att.net 

MONTANA MOUNTAINS 40 ACRES 

spring, two guest cabins 4 bdrm cabin 
needs help. No power. No phone. Saleable 
timber. $110,000. 1-406-825-3828. 

NORTHEAST WASHINGTON 4 ACRES. 

Beautiful 2500 sq. ft. LOG HOME. Park-like 
setting, big trees, mountain view, close to 
lakes, Columbia River, Canadian border, 
$117,000. (509) 732-6604. 


RECIPES 

FRUIT CAKE RECIPE - Even if you hate 

fruit cake you’ll love it once you’ve tried my 
recipe. Send $3.00 plus SASE to Nathele 
Graham, PO Box 1440, Gold Beach, OR 
97444. Check out our web site at 
www.grahamsmarketplace.com 

OLD-FASHIONED SAUSAGE RECIPES. 

Include $3 with SASE to Joe, PO Box 
770254, Miami, FL 33177-0254. 

GRANDMA S BEST RECIPES— Send $3 
with SASE to C.G. Buckley, PO Box 17, 
Tuppers Plains, Ohio 45783. 

SELF-RELIANCE 

BIG PROFIT TRAPPING NUISANCE ani- 

mals. Learn how www.buckshotscamp.com 
or call 906-482-2831 BTS, PO Box 482, 
Houghton, Ml 49931 . 

VACATION RENTALS 

OFF-GRID HAWAIIAN VACATION. 

Secluded mountain cabin south slope 
Mauna Loa. Solar electricity, catchment 
water $400/wk, $1 400/mo. SASE Brochure 
1 1 7 Cross Dike Rd., Cathlamet, WA 9861 2. 


WATER 

BIOENERGETIC DRINKING WATER 

TREATMENT purifies water for storage and 
everyday usage. Free Y2K newsletter. 
Send SASE to Virgin Waters Limited, PO 
Box 1790, Eatonville, WA 98328. 



Home Appliance Makes' 


Drinking Water 


FREE WafCfhlse Catalog 
n.mt Fa352.7S7.Sm 
wmv.walsrwiiS.EOiil 




DEEPROCK WELL DRILLING SYSTEM. 

Heavy duty Hydra-Drill 2001 . 200’ stem and 
4” casing. Paid $4200. Asking $3000. 816- 
358-9974 or RSTOUT@AOL.COM 


90,000 people read 

Backwoods Home Magazine ’s 
classified ads. 

At $1 .50 per word, it is one of the 
best buys you can make. 

Call 1-800-835-2418 

or send your ad and check to: 
Backwoods Home 
P.O. Box 712 
Gold Beach, OR 97444 
www.backwoodshome.com 
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of Backwoods Home Magazine 

Issues 9, 15, 27, 33, 34, 36, 52, 54, 55, 57, 60 and 61 

This is a major addition to any self-sufficiency library 
and it’s a browsing bonanza! Over 1100 pages! 
More than 370 articles and features, including the following: 


BUILDING and TOOLS 

Build a log house from scratch 
Learn the basics of wall framing 
Build an earth-sheltered log cabin 
Build cheap, temporary shelters 
Parge the ugly out of your con- 
crete wall 

Metal framing (instead of wood) 
The right way to build a privy 
Convert dead space to closet space 
Try this simple slow cooker 
Don’t throw away them bricks 

FARM and GARDEN 

The basics of backyard beekeeping 
Growing Asian mustards 
The magic of mulch 
How to maintain the family pond 
Raising water buffalo 
Finding, buying, milking, and living 
with the family cow 
Getting started with chickens 
Growing Goldenseal 
7 factors when selecting alfalfa hay 
Depression era gardening 
How to make fruit picking easy 
Plant your trees in the spring 
Indian pear trees 

RECIPES 

Making bread 

Lunchbox cookies 

How about a delicious thistle salad 

Country breakfasts 

International ways with chicken 

Home brew your own beer 


Herbal wines 
Zucchini milk 

Wild turkey, goose, and venison 
for the holidays 
Cooking on top of your 
heating stove 
Make butter the easy way 
Cooking with hot peppers 
A Civil War Christmas dinner 
Tips and tricks for the kitchen 
Cooking for a crowd 

INDEPENDENT ENERGY 

Survival strategies 
Aluminum-air battery 
New fluorescent bulbs that last 
Creating a hot water system 
Wind generator questions 
and answers 

When the electricity goes off 
High voltage ac, low voltage dc 
Millennium vehicles 
Sunny solutions for north slope 
applications 

MAKING A LIVING 

There’s money in mushrooms — if 
you know what you’re doing 
Start a home-based herb business 
Boost your income by adding a 
processing step to what you sell 
Used bookstores can be successful 
in the hinterlands 
Here’s how my family makes its 
diverse country living 


SELF SUFFICIENCY 

Home canning meats & veggies 
Use common herbs to treat the 
common cold 
Dig a poor man’s well 
Start a home-based food business 
With commonsense planning, you 
can survive hard times 
Medical kits for self-reliant families 
Start a self-sufficiency garden even 
in a cramped apartment 

COUNTRY LIVING 

A horse named Lady 
Looking for love in rural places 
Roll your own newspaper logs 
Moving to the wilderness — 
turning the dream to reality 
Kerosene lamps — a bright idea 
Buy your country place from the 
government 

Here’s how to start your own small 
town theater company 
The good life on the Big Island 
Reflecting on a life in the woods, 
and looking ahead 
Keeping poison ivy under control 

PLUS: Homeschooling, 
Health, Crafts, Guns, 
Computers, Just for kids, 
Americana, History, 
Reviews, Humor, Letters, 
Commentary, and much 
more. 


The cost is only $25 + $4 S&H = $29 
Send your name and address, along with check or money order, to 

Backwoods Home Magazine , P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444 

Credit card orders: 1-800-835-2418 

http://www.backwoodshome.com 
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BACKWOODS HOME MAGAZINE 
THE BEST OF THE FIRST TWO YEARS 

$19.95 (Includes P&lH) 480 pages 


BACKWOODS HOME MAGAZINE 
THE THIRD YEAR 

$16.95 (Includes P&lH) 384 pages 


BACKWOODS HOME MAGAZINE 
THE FOURTH YEAR 

$16.95 (Includes P&lH) 384 pages 



BACKWOODS HOME MAGAZINE 
THE FIFTH YEAR 

$16.95 (Includes P&lH) 384 pages 


A Backwoods Home 



The .Sud/i Year 


BACKWOODS HOME MAGAZINE 
THE SIXTH YEAR 

$16.95 (Includes P&lH) 384 pages 


A Backwoods Home 
Anthology 



BACKWOODS HOMS MAGAZINE 
THE SEVENTH YEAR 

$16.95 (Includes P<ScH) 384 pages 



A Valuable Collection 

Buy ANY five anthologies 
and get the sixth one FREE! 

Only $85. 85 



Hands-on information from the peo- 
ple who are out there doing it! 


You save $18.85 


Send a check or money order, 
along with your name and address to: 


These books contain an incredible 
volume of information that will still 
be helping you for years to come! 


Call toll free 
( 800 ) 835-2418 


Backwoods Home Magazine 

P.O. Box 712 
Gold Beach, OR 97444 
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THE NEW SOLAR 
ELECTRIC HOME 

408 pages of solar electric how-to, 
from A to Z. Good for the novice 
as well as the experienced PV per- 
son. It’s the most comprehensive 
book on PV we’ve seen. If you read 
no other book on photovoltaics, 
read this one. 

408 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $21.95 



EN1 
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WIND POWER FOR 
HOME AND BUSINESS 

A comprehensive guide to modern 
wind machines, featuring rugged, 
low-cost designs suitable for homes, 
businesses, and ranches, both on 
and off “the grid.” It shows how to 
measure the wind and how to 
choose, install, and operate your 
system. 

414 pages, 6 x 9" ppbk. $38.00 
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INDEPENDENT 
ENERGY GUIDE 

This is a guide to planning the 
ideal independent power system for 
your home, boat or RV. Covers the 
basics of theory, as well as the nuts 
and bolts of AC & DC, photo- 
voltaics, wind, water, generators, 
energy storage, system operation, 
and more. 

280 pages; 7 x 9 1 / 4 " ppl il "^ 1 > 9fj ^ 
$9.98+$3 S&H = $12.98 
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MORE POWER TO YOU! 

kThis book is a step-by-step manual 
on the construction and operation of 
a proven, high-power electrical system 
built around a small diesel generator. 
It’s also die best book you’ll ever find 
on the China Diesel generator. We 
have used it here at Backwoods Home. 
82 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" comb. bnd. 


$4.98+$3 S&H = $7.98 
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HOW TO LIVE WITHOUT 
ELECTRICITY AND LIKE IT 

This book describes many alternative 
methods that can help the indepen- 
dendy inclined to become more self- 
reliant and free of the utility compa- 
nies. The author explains how to 
heat and cool your home effectively; 
refrigerate without electricity; charge 
batteries; and much much more. 

164 pages; 5 x /2 x 8V2" ppbk., 

$6.98+$3 S&H = $9.98 
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THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
INDEPENDENT HOME 

This is the story of how one man 
used local resources, ingenuity, imagi- 
nation, and patience to create a home- 
stead powered and heated by die sun. 
Audior Jeffrey Fowler is an audiority 
on remote solar electric homes. 
254 pages; 8 x 10" ppbk. $24.95 
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THE NEW ELECTRIC 
VEHICLES 

272 pages of EV technology, 500 
photos and drawings, and more 
than 175 design and technical side- 
bars. Meet the individuals and 
teams who have converted or built 
EVs. There is detail on 65 EVs— ^ 
ranging from freeway machines to 
bicycles, motorcycles, and neighbor- 
hood EVs— to help you select an 
EV of your own. 

272 pages; 8 " x 11 " ppb 

$12.48+$3 S&H = $15.48 

PRIMITIVE WILDERNESS 
SKILLS , APPLIED AND 
ADVANCED 

This book takes the skills covered in 
the McPhersons’ first book (SS2) and 
applies them in daily primitive living 
situations. Includes brain tanning, 
making a dugout canoe, dint knap- 
ping, lighting, sewing with a bone 
needle, water containers, wilderness 
health and nutrition. 

296 pages; 5 3 /sx 8 3 /s" ppbk. $27.95 
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MAKING THE BEST OF 
BASICS 

Be prepared: Give your family the 
security of being able to live from 
your own resources for up to a year. 
This book gives you vital informa- 
tion on in-home food and water 
storage, kitchen gardening, drying 
fruits and vegetables, energy and 
fuels, vitamin supplements, and 
much more. 

272 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" j i| TTj $34 1 fT^ 

$10.97+$3 S&H = $13.97 

GUIDE TO WILD FOODS 

Author Christopher Nyerges is a nat- 
uralist who has been leading wild 
food outings since 1974. His Guide 
provides all the details needed to 
identify common plants used for 
food, medicine, etc. Every plant men- 
tioned in the book is illustrated and 
the book is indexed, making it an 
easy reference to use out on the trail. 
288 pages; 5 x /2 x 8 V 2 " ppbk. $18.00 
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PRIMITIVE LIVING 
& SURVIVAL SKILLS 

This is a comprehensive “how-to” 
manual on all major primitive out- 
door living skills, including hunt- 
ing and gathering, fire, cooking, 
containers, tools, shelter, and much 
more. Authors John and Geri 
McPherson are leaders in the field 
of primitive technology. 

408 pages; 5 3 /s” x 8 3 /s" ppbk. 
$27.95 
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HOW TO DEVELOP A 
LOW-COST FAMILY 
FOOD-STORAGE SYSTEM 

Here’s how to institute a low-cost 
food-storage program. The author 
explains how to determine your stor- 
age needs, how to find sources of 
low-cost bulk foods, and how to 
choose among preservation mediods. 
This book is a must for the family 
expecting hard times ahead! 

114 pages; 5Vi X 8V2" ppbl TTp&G&rZ. 

$5.00+$3 S&H - $8.00 
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HERBS FOR HEALTH 
AND HEALING 

One of the most informative and 
entertaining herb books on the mar- 
ket. Safe and simple herbal formulas 
for dozens of health problems. 
Includes special herbs for women, 
men, and children. Discusses usin 
herbal fragrances to heal, herbal first- 
aid, cooking with healthful herbs, 
and more. Photos and drawings are 
black and white. 

374 pages; 6 V 2 x 9" pphl^J | i>iM"i ^ 

$7.48+$3 S&H = $10.48 



SS7 


THE MAGIC AND 
MEDICINE OF PLANTS 

A practical guide to the science, 
history, folklore, and everyday uses 
of medicinal plants. Learn to identify 
nearly 300 North American flowers 
and plants believed to have some 
theraputic value. More than 700 
color photos and illustrations. Fact- 
filled text. 

464 pages; 6 3 / 4 x 11 " hdBfer^kfig^ 
$14.00+$3 S&H = $17.00 



SS8 


ROUGHING IT EASY 

ian Thomas, former co-host of 
the Today Show, presents her best- 
selling, all-in-one bible of camping 
and outdoor fun. This new 
enlarged and updated guide is filled 
with innovative hints for making 
camping and cooking safe, imagina- 
tive, and above all, enjoyable. Over 
one million copies sold. Read this 
book and hit the trail. 

241 pages; 6 ”x 9" ppl il if 1 *! 

$7.48+$3 S&H = $10.48 
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THE CANNING , 

FREEZING , CURING & 
SMOKING OF MEAT , 

F/SH & GAME 

This new book describes die best ways 
of processing meat, fish, and game with 
emphasis on canning, freezing, curing, 
and smoking in the home, at the 
camp... anywhere. It contains everythin; 
you need to get started including sketch- 
es for building your own smokehouse. 
202 pages; 5 3 /s x 8 3 /b" ppbk? 

$6.48+$3 S&H = $9.48 

ROOT CELLARING 

This book tells you how to use root 
cellaring as a means of natural stor- 
age. It is die first book devoted 
entirely to die subject and covers it 
thoroughly. It explains the veg- 
etable and fruit varieties that store 
best, how to use root cellars in the 
country and die city, how to build 
your own root cellar, and more. 

298 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $17.95 


COLD CLIMATE 
GARDENING 

Provides invaluable information to 
northern gardeners that shows how 
to grow food, landscape, protect vul- 
nerable plantings, warm up the soil 
earlier, and just which species are 
appropriate to your area. This book 
is useful for those who garden in 
microclimates like valleys or hillsides 
or those who just want to extend 
their growing season in any climate. 

308 pages; 6 x 9" nnKT^ r i 1 9 

$8.48+$3 S&H = $11.48 

SEED SOWING 
AND SAVING 

Here’s all the information and guid- 
ance you’ll need to start saving seeds 
from your favorite vegetables, herbs, 
and flowers for planting. Dozens of 
charts and over 300 step-by-step illus- 
trations show you how to determini 
when seeds are ready for harvest and 
how to collect and store diem. 

218 pages; 8 V 2 x 11 " ppfit^ ^ 

$9.98+$3 S&H = $12.98 

A GUIDE TO 
RAISING CHICKENS 

This informative book is for both die 
beginning and experienced chicken 
owner and covers selecting a breed 
that will suit you and your environ- 
ment, taking care of chicks, eggs for 
eating, raising broilers, feeding your 
flock, and troubleshooting the prob- 
lems that are bound to occur. 

341 pages; 6 x 9" ppb 

$9.48+$3 S&H = $12.48 
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THE BUSY PERSON'S 
GUIDE TO PRESERVING 
FOOD 

Step-by-step illustrated instructions 
for preserving fruits and vegetables: 
freezing, canning, cold storage, root 
cellaring, and drying. Includes 
recipes for meals, salsas, herbal 
vinegars, pestos, jellies, and teas. 

212 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk."" 

$7.48+$3 S&H = $10.48 


BASIC BUTCHERING OF 
LIVESTOCK & GAME 
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This book is for anyone who hunts, 
farms, or buys large quantities of 
meat. The author takes the mystery 
out of slaughtering and butchering 
everything from beef and veal, to 
venison, pork, and lamb. The text is V] 
easy-to-follow and there are 130 
detailed illustrations to assist in the 
complete step-by-step instructions. 

194 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $17.95 


DIRT CHEAP 
GARDENING 

his book contains tips, tricks, and 
ints that show you hundreds of ways 
to save money in your garden includ- 
ing how to reuse and recycle; identify 
and acquire useful tools; use low-cost 
ways to ensure healthy plants; buy, 
save, and start seeds; obtain plants 
cheap— or free; and even which plant 
varieties save money. 

166 pages; 6 x 9" ppbkT 

$4.98+$3 S&H = $7.98 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

GARDENING 

This 128-page book is subtitled 
“Financial, Physical and Emotional 
Security from Your Own Backyard.” 
It’s a practical guide for increasing 
your self sufficiency by growing veg- 
etables, fruits, nuts, herbs, medi- 
cines, and other useful products. 

128 pages; 8 V 2 x 11 " pplT^ 1 1" ‘ 1 ^ T 
$6.98+$3 S&H = $9.98 


A GUIDE TO 
RAISING PIGS 

This book offers small-scale farmers 
and 4-H or FFA youngsters clear, 
illustrated information about every 
aspect of pig raising. Included are 
choosing the right breeds, feeding 
and housing, health maintenance 
and disease prevention, butchering 
and pork processing, showing, and 

raising pigs as a business. 

3 14 pages, 6 x 9" 

$9.48+$3 S&H = $12.48 
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DAVE MILLER'S HOME- 
BREWING GUIDE 

Miller provides brewers with his 
o decades of know-how to ensure 
that they make great-tasting beer or 
ale every time. Explains equipment 
of the 90’ s, recipe formulation, and 
troubleshooting. Includes 33 
recipes. 

358 pages; 6 x 9" ppl il^Jf 0i91 ' 

$8.48+$3 S&H = $11.48 


BACKYARD MEAT 
PRODUCTION 

With the helpful instructions in dais 
book, you can easily meet your fami- 
ly’s animal-protein needs for a frac- 
tion of the amount you currently 
spend, while maintaining a higher 
standard of quality control over feed- 
ing and butchering that will ensure 
healthier meat for you and your 
loved ones. 

132 pages; SV 2 x 8 V 2 " ppbk? 

$7.48+$3 S&H - $10.48 

CARROTS LOVE 
TOMATOES 

This is more than just carrots and 
omatoes, it is a book about compan- 
ion planting. It shows the gardener 
how to use plants’ natural partner- 
ships to produce bigger and better 
harvests, how to avoid putting togeth- 
er those that work against each other 
and even plants that promote natural 
pest control. 

220 pages; 6 x 8 7 /V ppbkT 

$7.48+$3 S&H = $10.48 


SUCCESSFUL SMALL- 
SCALE FARMING 

cThis classic guide to organic small- 
scale farming— fully updated for the 
1990s— covers a wide range of topics, 
including soil improvement, machin- 
ery, best cash crops, marketing, and 
essential skills. It shows that small- 
scale farms can be cleaner, smarter 
and more efficient than agribusiness. 
134 pages; 8 V 2 x 11 " ppbk!" 

$6.48+$3 S&H = $9.48 

RAISING SHEEP 
THE MODERN WAY 

Here’s the small-scale sheep raiser’s 
ible and it is newly revised to 
reflect the changes occurring in the 
industry over the last 13 years. It 
includes new theories about breed- 
ing, pregnancy management and 
the handling of lambs, new medica- 
tions and vaccines, and a whole 
new chapter on guard dogs. 

278 pages, 6 x 9" ppbkT 

$6.48+$3 S&H = $9.48 
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CHEESEMAKING 
MADE EASY 

How to make 60 varieties of 
cheese at home and includes 
what equipment is required as 
well as how to prepare a starter 
culture, use rennet, control 
temperature, and color. It has 
an easy-to-follow format, pho- 
tos, Sc illustrations. 

136 pagesjJ3 3 /8 x 7 1 /4" ppbk. 
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$7.48+$3 S&H = $10.48 

KEEPING LIVESTOCK 
HEALTHY 

This newly updated edition has the 
latest information on the technolo- 
gies and diseases that livestock own- 
ers need to know including develop- 
ments in vaccines, artificial insemina- 
tion, drug treatments and new infor- 
mation on diseases such as Lyme dis- 
ease, Potomac fever, (Sc BSE. 

344 pages; 6 x 9" ppbHT 

$9.95+$3 S&H = $12.95 

BE YOUR OWN HOUSE 
CONTRACTOR 

Details the steps that go into build- 
ing a house, from selecting land 
and getting it financed to develop- 
ing plans and schedules, selecting 
subcontractors, negotiating con- 
tracts, and buying materials and 
supplies. The author is a construc- 
tion loan consultant, former home 
builder, and the founder of two 
schools of home building. 

138 pages; 6 x 9" ppbl 

$7.48+$3 S&H = $10.48 
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RAISING RABBITS THE 
MODERN WAY 

This is the completely revised 
Garden Way Publishing classic on 
raising rabbits. It contains the most 
recent how-to information for suc- 
cessfully raising rabbits on a small 
to semicommercial scale including ^^1 
feeding, housing, medication, 
breeding, showing, and selling. 

179 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $15.95 
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RAISING MILK GOATS 
THE MODERN WAY 

This newly revised edition contains 
up-to-the-minute information on 
diseases and medication, new 
breeds, new barn plans, and how 
to maximize the quality and quanti- 
ty of milk your goats produce. It 
also provides clear, practical instruc- 
tions for breeding, kidding, feeding, 
milking, housing, and other basics. 
200 pages; 6 x 9" ppblCT 

$6.48+$3 S&H = $9.48 



HOW TO BUY 
LAND CHEAP 

Now in its Fifth Edition, this is the 
bible of bargain-basement guides for 
cheap land and houses. It’s been 
used to buy building lots, lakefront 
property, and commercial land all 
over the United States and Canada, 
including land from drug seizures 
and SScL closings. 
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HOW TO BUILD YOUR 
OWN LOG HOME FOR 
LESS THAN $15,000 


,nn 
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130 pages; 5 x /2 x 8 V 2 " ppbk? jMFi .93^^ 
$7.48+$3 S&H = $10.48 

BUILDING SMALL 
BARNS, SHEDS & 

HELTERS 

Extend your working, living, and 
storage areas with these basic, easy- 
to-follow construction methods for 
multi-purpose barns, sheds, garages, 
root cellars, smokehouses, and 
much more. Everything from the 
tools and materials you need to fin- 
ishing details are included. 

237 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" ppbZT^&SSCZl 
$8.48+$3 S&H = $11.48 
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The author built a 4300-square-foot 
log home for a fraction of the cost of 
conventional construction. This 
book covers site selection, planning, 
tools, techniques, the foundation, 
raising the walls, roofing, wiring, 
plumbing, stairs, windows, doors, 
and much more. 

218 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" ppfjT2^J*d*i g . 9-5^^ 
$9.98+$3 S&H = $12.98 

THE HOME WATER 
SUPPLY 

Concrete and money-saving answers 
to the questions of how to locate, 
move, and purify water. This book 
includes instructions for construct- 
ing ponds and how to hook up the 
plumbing in your home. Reading 
this you’ll know when to try some- 
thing yourself and when to call a 
plumber or other expert. 

236 pages; 8 V 2 x 11" ppbk. 

$9.48+$3 S&H = $12.48 
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NEW COMPACT HOUSE 
DESIGNS 

Here are the 27 best designs from a 
competition for single-family houses. 
Each house has a minimum of two 
bedrooms but none is more than 
than 1250 square feet. There a- 
drawings, plans, and judges’ com 
ments along with addresses of the 
architects and designers for those 
interested in scale plans or more 
information. 

188 pages; 8 V 2 x 11 " ppbET 

$9.95+$3 S&H = $12.95 

1 WOODSTOVE COOKERY 

This book will tell you how to buy a 
wood stove— new or used, how to set 
it up, fuel it, clean it, and keep it in 
peak operating condition. But most 
importantly it will show you how to 
cook on it. There are dozens of 
recipes including breads, stews, 
roasts, soups, desserts and more. 
There’s even food preservation. A 
must for the self-reliant. 

196 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $15.95 
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WIRING SIMPLIFIED 

This is the 39th edition of Wiring 
Simplified, and it’s based on the 
1999 National Electrical Code. The 
book is organized into four parts: 
Getting started— the basics; Wires, cir- 
cuits, and grounding; Installing se^^V; 
vice equipment and wiring; and^ 
Special wiring situations and projects. 
New topics include emergency back- 
up generators and low-voltage wiring. 

226 pages; SV 2 x 8 V 2 " ppblcT^jp. If. 9 TC. 

$4.98+$3 S&H = $7.98 


HEAVEN'S FLAME 

This book provides detailed plans to 
build a very hot and efficient solar 
cooker from the barest of materials. 
The solar cooker can then be used to 
cook anything from snacks to full 
meals. Included is an explanation of 
how solar cookers work and accounts 
of how they are being accepted and 
used around the world to produce 
good cooked meals from sunlight. 

145 pages; 5 x /2 x 8 V 2 " ppb 

$7.50+$3 S&H = $10.50 
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COOKIN' WITH HOME 
STORAGE 

Vicki Tate and Peggy Layton reunite 
in this newly released version of the 
best book there is on cooking from 
home stored foods. These Mormon 
women have years of experience and 
expertise behind them, and in this 
excellent book they will show you 
how to incorporate your stored foods 
into your everyday life. 

302 pages; 5 V 2 x 8 V 2 " ppblC 

$8.48+$3 S&H = $11.48 

THE MORNING HILL 
COOKBOOK 

For years, Backwoods Home 
Magazine readers have enjoyed 
Jennifer Stein Barker’s wonderful 
vegetarian recipes in the pages 
of Backivo 0 ds Home Magazine . 

Now here is an entire book (182 
pages) of her wholesome, delicious 
recipes. 

182 pages; 6 x 9" comb bnd. 
$14.95 











THE BREAD BOOK 


This book is a month-by-month 
almanac that offers 140 bread 
recipes from around the world. It is 
well illustrated with line and pho- 
tographs and it contains time- 
saving tips and advice for the 
beginning baker. 

230 pages; 6 x 9" comb bnd. 
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$8.48+$3 S&H = $11.48 
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COOKIN' WITH 
BEAN 5 AND RICE 


book is packed with fun-filled 
recipes that combine beans and 
rice, as well as other foods. Peggy 
Layton is a home economist who 
has written several books on food 
storage. With 7 children to feed, 
she cooks from bulk food storage 
on a regular basis, and this book 
reflects her extensive experience. 

156 pages; 5 3 /s x 8W ppbk. 

$5.98+$3 S&H = $8.98 
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15 MINUTE STORAGE 
MEALS 

Offers quick, healthful recipes that 
utilize the “fabulous 30” foods of 
high energy, which are rich in com- 
plex carbohydrates. These are high 
octane foods that will be valuable in 
an emergency. Illustrates the basic 
necessities and gives recipes for them. 
Contains a guide for things to store 
in your pantry. 

133 pages; 5Vi x 8 V 2 " pphC" J jAV.Aj ""H 
$6.48+$3 S&H = $9.48 
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GUERRILLA CAPITALISM 

Don’t fork over all your hard-earned 
cash to the IRS! Beat the system and 
do business tax-free. This book 
shows you how to join the growing 
underground economy, how the 
barter economy works, how to run a 
business off the books, how to stay 
clear of the IRS, and how to practice 
free enterprise in an unfree econo- 
my. 

172 pages; 5Vi x 8 V 2 " ppbk. $17.95 
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COUNTRY BEANS 

Soups, sauces, and gravies in 3 min- 
utes! 400 heart-healthy, cholestrol- 
free bean and grain recipes using 
wholesome storage foods. Learn 
how to make “user friendly” beans 
and cheap meals in 30 minutes or 
less. Low fat or no-fat bean soups, 
dips, sauces, and gravies from bean 
flours in only minutes. 

196 pages; 6 x 8 V 4 " ppbITT 

$7.48+$3 S&H = $10.48 

JURY NULLIFICATION 

Our Founding Fathers ordained 
that jurors had the right to vote 
“not guilty” if a law is unjust or 
unjustly applied. This allows us to 
hold the government to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution and prevent 
oppression. But American courts 
now systematically deny us this 
right. Read this book and realize 
your real power as a juror. 

311 pages; 6 x 9" ppbk. $25.50 



THE LIBERTARIAN 
READER 

A comprehensive anthology of lib- 
ertarian thought with readings from 
the Bible, our Founding Fathers, 
philosophers, economists, and oth- 
ers explaining why the individual 
and personal freedom are more 
important than collectivism and the 
state. Here is the sensible alterna- 
tive to the Democrat/Republican 
monopoly. 

458 pages; 6"x 9" ppbk. $20.95 




A NEW DEAL FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

For more than 60 years, Social 
Security has been the most impor- 
tant source of income for senior citi- 
zens. Now facing severe crisis, this 
book examines the history of Social 
Security and argues that unless it is 
restructured and privatized, the baby 
boom generation, after contributing 
for a lifetime, will be left out 
the cold. 

262 pages; 6 X 9" ppbk. $13.95 
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LIBERTARIANISM: 

A PRIMER 

This book traces the history of lib- 
ertarian thought and provides a 
concise yet thorough treatment of 
the subject. The writer discusses 
why libertarianism is morally just, 
efficient, and practical, and how it 
would affect public policy in 
America by leaving decisions in die 
hands of die individual, creating a 
freer and more efficient society. 

314 pages; 6 x 8 V 2 " hdbk. $26.00 
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SCHOOL CHOICE 

This book explains why public 
schools no longer work, why the 
NEA resists the reform that would 
save education, and how and why it 
mounted one of the costliest political 
campaigns in American history to 
stop reform in California. Included is 
the compelling argument that shows 
why free choice in education is the 
one reform that will work. 

203 pages; 5 7 /8 x 9" ppbk. $15.95 
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FORFEITING OUR 
PROPERTY RIGHTS 

The government can take your 
home, your car, and your money 
without warning and never charge 
you with a crime— and the burden of 
recovery is on you! This book exam- 
ines the abuse inherent in civil forfei- 
ture, the law that lets government 
take property that is merely suspect- 
ed of having “facilitated” crime. 

100 pages; 6 x 9 Id" hdbk. $19.95 
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CLIMATE OF FEAR 

Many climatologists believe that 
industrial emissions of carbon diox- 
ide are leading to an increase in 
global temperatures. Economist 
Thomas Gale Moore asks, “So 
what?” His book argues that, based 
on both historical and economic 
analyses, a warmer climate would be, 
on balance, beneficial to both 
mankind and the environment. 

177 pages; 5 7 /8 x 8 7 /s" ppbk. $12.95 
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101 THINGS TO DO 
' TIL THE REVOLUTION 



IN THE GRAVEST 
EXTREME 



For the concerned citizen who wishes 
to keep a low profile, protect his or 
her rights, and survive in the “inter- 
esting times” which are sure to come, 
this book is essential reading. Wolfe 
lists the supplies you should be laying 
in and activities you should be engag- 
ing in before stuff starts spraying off 
the fan. She also lists some interest- 
ing web sites you should look into. 
200 pages; 5 3 /sx 8 3 /s" ppbk. $18.95 



This is everything you should 
know before you consider acquir- 
ing a gun for self defense. Covers 
technical, tactical, and legal issues. 
Author Massad Ayoob, a police 
officer of many years’ experience, 
is a nationally respected authority 
on firearms. 

132 pages; 5 3 /s x 8 V 4 " ppbk. 
$12.95 
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SEX AND SINS IN THE 
CEMETERY 

This book contains over 70 of John 
Silveira’s poems about love, work, 
and death. ..poems so stark and 
accessible, you will discover that he 
is revealing things about you as well 
as himself. Warning: Some of the 
poems are explicit and couldn’t be 
published in BH M. 

104 pages; 5 3 /s x 8 3 /s ppbk. $8.95 
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Pocket-sized Constitution book 

58-pages, 3' i-inches by 5 inches, perfect-bound 

Only $3 (includes P&H) 



Have your own copy of two of the four greatest 
documents ever written, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States-wiih all 27 Amendments including the Bill of 
Rights. 

• These inspired writings have been the cornerstone 
of our freedoms and the envy of the world. 

• Buy this book and you can check off each of our 
freedoms as the government takes them away 

• This book was produced by the Libertarian-think- 
ing Cato Institute. 

• This shirtpocket size book is the perfect gift for 
students, family, your friends, and even your 
enemies. 

• The ulitmate reference when it comes to our 
freedoms. 


Get it before our government bans it! 

Call 1-800-83 5-2418 

or send $3 to: 

Backwoods Home Magazine 

P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444 

(limit of 100 copies per person) 


TWOggREAT DEALSjl 

^ 3 FOR 2 SPECIAL! 

Subscribe (or renew) for a year and buy one anthology and get one of 

these great books FREE! 

only $41.90 
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Anthology 
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384 pages 


384 pages 


254 pages 



only $57.95 
1-8DR-BBR-241BM 


Or use order form on page 97 and send it, along with a check or money order to: 
Backwoods Home Magazine, P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444 / www.backwoodshome.com 










Introducing the future of BHM: 
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$ 10 per year 

(Only $5 if you also subscribe to the 
print version — for a total of $26.95) 

• Looks identical to the print version, including ads 
Easily downloaded from our website: 

http://www.backwoodshome.com 

Subscribe at the website or call 

1-800-835-2418 
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GVOBAla WARNING 


phony doomsaver prediction : 
G/oba/ Warming: The release of greenhouse gasses by civilization is 
going to warm up the atmosphere, turn the fertile areas of the world 
into deserts, and melt the polar ice caps until sea levels rise and flood 
coastal cities. 

Backwoodsjjome Magazine's explanation : 
From historical records we know that in Roman times the world was 
warmer than it is today, and the paleontological record shows that 
13,000 years ago, when the last Ice Age ended, the planet was 
warmer than it has been at any time in recorded history. 

In fact, the onset of another Ice Age is far more likely than G lobal 
Warming. For most of the last million years, earth has gone through 
a series of glaciations (Ice Ages), each one lasting about 100,000 
years. These Ice Ages have been interrupted by brief periods of warm- 
ing, called interglacials, each one lasting about 10,000 years but 
some lasting as long as 20,000 years. The period of warming we are 
now in is 13,000 years old, and if it is similar to the last interglacial, 
which occurred 120,000 years ago and lasted only 10,000 years, it 
is near its end. You must go back four glaciations— about 400,000 
years— to find a warming period that lasted as much as 20,000 
years. During those former glaciations, ice more than a kilometer 
high covered most of North America and Europe, and sea levels fell 
by about 100 feet. 

O ur special sale offer to celebrate the truth : 
To celebrate this issue's End of the World Special, we're offering 38 
books at half price (until they are sold out). The books are shown on 
pages 92-95. You can order them with the form on page 74. 
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1 - 800 - 835-2418 


Or send check to: Backwoods Home Magazine, P.O. Box 712, Gold Beach, OR 97444 

Keep up-to-date on End of the World scenarios, as they occur, at the BHM website: //www.backwoodshome.com 






